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Editor's  Foreword 


This  addition  to  the  Scope  and  Method  series  of  the  Doubleday  Short 
Studies  in  Political  Science  program  is  particularly  welcome.  It  fills  an 
obvious  need  with  respect  to  an  important  yet  neglected  subject,  and  it 
represents  a  different  kind  of  scope  and  method  contribution  from  those 
which  introduce  general  areas  of  political  science.  It  is  intriguing,  as  well  as 
somewhat  disquieting,  that  after  years  of  grappling  with  the  description  and 
explanation  of  Soviet  behavior,  no  qualified  scholar  or  writer  has  sum- 
marized the  range  of  problems  involved.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Reshetar  has 
taken  a  significant  step  in  this  direction  for  the  benefit  of  what  should  be 
a  large  and  varied  readership.  From  another  point  of  view,  this  study  illus- 
trates the  intention  of  the  Doubleday  series  to  present  objective  and 
critical  discussions  of  particular  problems  of  political  analysis  that  transcend 
the  usual  topical  specializations  and  curriculum  divisions.  While  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  a  limited  one,  the  author  actually  provides  valuable  insights 
into  the  difficulties  of  analyzing  and  predicting  any  nation's  behavior. 

A  methodological  study  focused  on  materials  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  its  own  intrinsic  difficulties — some  readily  apparent,  some  not. 
The  importance  of  Soviet  actions  and  policies  puts  great  demands  on 
scholarly  efforts.  Insistence  on  immediate  clear-cut  answers  and  solutions 
may  handicap  the  search  for  trustworthy  data  and  interpretations.  The 
subject  also  has  its  "sensitive"  aspect.  Ideology  is  not  only  a  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  condition  the  intellectual  operations  of  observers  and  the 
acceptance  of  findings.  Ideological  conflicts  also  tend  to  divide  the  rela- 
tively small  group  of  Soviet  experts  upon  whom  governments,  students, 
and  the  public  must  rely.  Language  requirements  are  onerous  and  essential. 
Though  small,  the  present  band  of  Soviet  experts  represents  several  dis- 
ciplines—literature, history,  psychology,  anthropology,  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  science.  To  encompass  this  spread  requires  familiarity  with  a 
number  of  different  types  of  bibliographical  materials  and  with  the  social 
sciences  generally. 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  a  young  political  scientist.  Dr.  John 
Reshetar,  was  asked  to  do  the  present  study.  His  qualifications  are  imposing. 
His  The  Ukiainian  Revolution,  1917-1920  (Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1952)  and  other  writings  based  on  original  Russian  sources  have 
established  him  as  a  respected  authority.  Trained  in  Russian  studies  at  both 
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Harvard  and  Columbia,  Dr.  Reshetar  participated  in  an  interdisciplinary 
project  of  the  Harvard  Russian  Research  Center  which  interviewed  refugees 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  vast 
literature  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  author  has  had  broad  teaching  experi- 
ence in  political  science.  Because  he  is  not  identified  with  any  one  approach 
to  the  analysis  of  Soviet  behavior,  he  is  capable  of  a  dispassionate  discussion 
of  all  approaches. 

The  intellectual  operations  and  difficulties  involved  in  the  various  efforts 
to  describe  and  interpret  Soviet  behavior  are  of  great  importance  to  student, 
citizen,  and  official  alike.  Dr.  Reshetar  carefully  highlights  these  problems 
as  he  escorts  the  reader  through  the  complexities  of  the  major  approaches 
to  analysis  and  prediction.  Several  reminders  are  in  order  here  before  the 
reader  begins  his  guided  tour. 

First,  the  various  approaches— historical,  ideological,  cultural,  and  so  on 
—which  are  outlined  represent  at  once  analytical  tools,  bodies  of  knowledge, 
and  the  preferences  of  professional  scholars.  Therefore  questions  of  ac- 
curacy, implicit  and  explicit  assumptions,  theories,  methods  of  investigation, 
bias,  lack  of  reliable  information,  and  causality  arise  in  each  case.  Each 
approach  has  its  special  advantages  and  limitations  which  should  be  re- 
membered in  evaluating  its  results. 

Second,  it  is  embarrassingly  true  at  times  that  even  sound  scholars  en- 
gage in  fads  and  have  nonintellectual  commitments  which  influence  their 
writings.  Dr.  Reshetar's  perceptive  commentary  on  the  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  which  confront  the  analyst  of  Soviet  behavior  provides  at  least 
alerting  signals  to  enable  the  reader  to  detect  certain  weaknesses  and  to 
qualify  accordingly  his  acceptance  of  certain  facts  and  observations.  One 
fad  may  succeed  another  after  a  struggle  which  often  does  not  penetrate  to 
fundamentals.  Trial  and  error,  revision  of  hypotheses  after  investigation, 
fresh  insights— these  are  not  to  be  compared  with  alternately  predominat- 
ing "schools  of  thought"  which  prevail  because  of  what  people  want  to 
believe  and  because  their  underlying  assumptions  have  not  been  criticized 
effectively. 

Third,  the  barriers  to  adequate  knowledge  and  prediction  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  intentions  are  of  two  quite  different  kinds.  On  the  one  hand, 
obviously,  the  Iron  Curtain  plus  the  unusually  high  degree  of  secretiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  deny  access  to  much  vital  information.  Even 
v^^here  information  is  made  available  it  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  author  demonstrates,  difficulties  in  the  analysis 
of  Soviet  institutions  and  policies  are  due  to  weaknesses  in  social  theory 
generally.  In  part  the  Soviet  enigma  results  from  a  failure  thus  far  to  de- 
velop sufficient  data  and  powerful  enough  theories  to  predict  some  be- 
havior patterns  of  large,  complex  social  aggregates  regardless  of  culture. 

If  decisions  must  be  made  which  embody  predictions  of  Soviet  behavior, 
how  do  experts  compensate  for  deficiencies  of  data  and  theory?  What  as- 
sumptions are  made  about  unknown  but  relevant  factors?  What  allowances 
if  any  are  made  for  cultural  bias?  Is  there  exclusive  reliance  on  a  single 
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theory,  a  single  interpretive  scheme?  If  several  approaches  are  combined, 
how  are  they  combined?  How  much  and  what  kind  of  factual  evidence  is 
associated  with  various  schemes  of  analysis?  How  successful  has  prediction 
based  on  such  schemes  been? 

Questions  like  these  grow  naturally  out  of  the  various  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  Soviet  Union  discussed  in  this  book.  Actually  the  materials 
presented  below  deal  less  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  with  the  general 
problem  of  analyzing  that  important  state.  One  of  the  major  contributions 
iTTade  bjTDr."  Resheraf  is  to  render  expTicit  many  of  the  assumptions,  con- 
cepts, and  theories  employed  by  those  scholars  who  have  written  about 
Soviet  Russia.  There  are  several  noteworthy  advantages  which  derive  from 
this  contribution.  For  one  thing,  the  well-known  fact  that  methods  of 
analysis  and  investigation  heavily  influence  resulting  data  and  conclusions 
is  reinforced  and  illustrated  anew.  For  another  thing,  the  student  of  Soviet 
behavior,  after  considering  the  problems  set  forth  in  this  book,  may  be 
inclined  to  accept  modesty  and  caution  as  becoming  postures  toward  the 
subject.  Single  causality,  overreliance  on  one  analytic  scheme,  uncontrolled 
inferences,  and  naivete  with  respect  to  the  magic  of  contemporary  social 
theory  may  be  avoided.  Finally,  evidence  of  progress  toward  more  reliable 
description  and  explanation  of  Soviet  politics  removes  the  necessity  to  rely 
on  the  crude  tools  of  an  earlier  day  and  supports  a  guarded  optimism 
toward  future  studies. 

In  the  pages  to  follow,  a  documentary  analysis  of  efforts  to  solve  a 
puzzle— a  giant  puzzle— is  presented.  Few  will  doubt  the  overwhelming 
significance  of  the  puzzle  for  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Many  may  fail  to 
see  it  as  part  of  a  larger  puzzle— to  analyze  and  predict  human  behavior 
ill  general. 

Richard  C.  Snyder 
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All  methodological  studies  ask  more  questions  than  they  satisfactorily  an- 
swer and  this  one  is  no  exception.  It  lays  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive  and  is 
designed  rather  to  be  suggestive.  Despite  considerable  effort,  I  have  prob- 
ably not  divested  myself  fully  of  the  preoccupations,  methods  and  short- 
comings of  my  own  academic  discipline.  It  is  quite  likely  that  any  number 
of  Soviet  Union  area  specialists  would  have  approached  the  subject  some- 
what differently.  Yet  if  this  work  contributes  in  some  way  to  a  more  critical 
appraisal  of  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system  and  to  a  greater  awareness 
among  scholars  of  the  need  to  scrutinize  and  clarify  the  assumptions  upon- 
which  they  are  operating,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

I  am  indebted  to  far  more  persons  than  I  can  thank  within  the  confines 
of  this  preface.  My  colleague  Richard  C.  Snyder  first  suggested  that  a  sur- 
vey of  this  type  be  written.  The  manuscript  has  benefited  greatly  from  hav- 
ing been  read  by  Philip  E.  Mosely  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  I  should  also 
like  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Russian  Research  Center  of  Harvard 
University  and  to  the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  of  the  Air  Uni- 
versity for  having  made  it  possible  for  me  to  spend  seven  months  in  West- 
ern Germany  during  1950  and  1951  interviewing  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Of  course,  none  of  these  individuals  or  institutions  should  be  re- 
garded as  bearing  responsibility  for  any  of  the  observations  or  conclusions 
offered  in  this  study. 

John  S.  Reshetar,  Jr. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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CHAPTER    ONE 

The  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union 


There  are  very  few  people  these  days  who  do  not  seem  to  have  some  opinion 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  operates  and  what  it  intends  to  do.  The  voter, 
the  scholar,  the  official  engaged  in  intelligence  research  and  analysis,  and 
the  policy  maker  at  the  highest  level  in  our  government  make  certain  as- 
sumptions, and  have  certain  theories  regarding  Soviet  behavior.  These  as- 
sumptions and  theories,  varying  in  sophistication  and  accuracy,  determine 
the  approaches  adopted  in  studying  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  measure  of 
understanding  achieved. 

The  historical  approach  can  reveal  similarities  between  the  Soviet  and 
earlier  Russian  regimes  or  it  can  demonstrate  how  the  Soviet  system  is 
unique.  Related  to  the  historical  approach  is  that  of  national  character, 
which  attempts  to  define  those  characteristic  patterns  of  Russian  behavior 
which  have  recurred  in  the  past.  The  cultural  approach,  in  general,  has  de- 
veloped beyond  the  national  character  school,  but  in  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
system  the  two  are  still  quite  closely  related.  Tlie  ideological  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Soviet  leaders  as  well  as  earlier  ideological  writings  are  often 
regarded  as  providing  a  valid  framework  within  which  to  comprehend  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Other  means  of  studying  the  Soviet 
Union  include  the  use  of  classical  and  modern  Russian  and  Soviet  literary 
sources  or  concentration  on  the  purely  institutional  aspects  of  the  regime. 
A  more  recent  approach  is  that  of  the  sociologists  who  are  studying  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  such  key  strata  as  the  intelligentsia  and  the  pro- 
fessions and  such  units  as  the  family,  the  collective  farm,  and  the  industrial 
plant. 

The  decision  to  adopt  a  certain  approach  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  the  results  of  any  such  study  will  be  affected  by  the  kinds 
of  explicit  or  (more  often)  implicit  assumptions  which  are  made.  Various 
of  these  key  assumptions  concerning  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  examined  in 
Chapters  Two  and  Three,  together  with  evidence  which  tends  either  to 
validate  or  to  negate  them.  The  pitfalls  in  estimating  Soviet  capabilities  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  are  also  surveyed  there,  together  with  the 
kinds  of  sources  and  data  which  are  available  to  us.  Since  various  kinds  of 
data  present  special  problems  of  interpretation  and  analysis,  certain  of  these 
are  considered  separately  in  Chapter  Five. 

The  term  "Soviet  behavior"  is,  of  course,  capable  of  being  interpreted  in 
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a  variety  of  ways.  It  can  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Russian  behavior 
in  terms  of  the  cultural  approach  if  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  not  a  supra- 
national Soviet  man.  It  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  Party  leadership 
which  makes  the  key  decisions  or  as  the  Soviet  elite  which  constitutes  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Party  membership.  Certain  aspects  of  Soviet  be- 
havior are  more  evident  in  particular  groups  or  organs,  such  as  the  secret 
police  or  the  Party  apparatus,  and  may  be  absent  or  greatly  modified  in 
others,  such  as  the  Ukrainians  or  the  peasantry.  Thus  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  need  to  differentiate  and  to  recognize  that  the  term  "Soviet  behavior" 
will  have  a  content  dependent  upon  the  particular  context  in  which  it  is 
employed: 

The  degree  of  generalization  which  can  be  achieved  in  discussing  a  socio- 
political system  embracing  approximately  200,000,000  people  is  limited  if 
one  takes  into  account  the  degree  of  diversity  which  such  numbers  neces- 
sarily entail.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  difficulty  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  Soviet  system  is  sui  generis  as  well  as 
paradoxical.  In  many  respects  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  highly  compartment- 
alized society  in  which  physical  mobility  is  limited  and  in  which  there  are 
very  diverse  peoples  and  ways  of  life.  The  paradoxes  and  contrasts  are  often 
great.  An  obvious  contrast  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  food 
served  in  the  best  Moscow  hotels  or  at  diplomatic  receptions  and  that  avail- 
able on  certain  collective  farms  where  the  peasants  are  known  to  have  meat 
only  a  few  times  a  month.  A  paradox  is  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  which 
the  Soviet  regime  has  placed  upon  the  family  as  a  primary  social  unit  and 
upon  puritanical  individual  morality  did  not  prevent  Soviet  troops  from 
shamelessly  violating  women  in  Austria  and  Germany  in  1945  as  the  war 
drew  to  a  close.  In  the  "classless"  Soviet  society  there  are  "spivs"  (indi- 
viduals who  live  by  their  wits)  and  race-track  habitues  as  well  as  beggars. 
The  vaunted  Moscow  Metro  and  the  skyscraper  university  must  be  con- 
trasted with  the  vast  amount  of  shabby  housing,  pre-revolutionary  as  well 
as  Soviet.  Again,  in  Turkestan  many  aspects  of  the  traditional  Moslem  way 
of  life  are  still  in  evidence.  These  random  examples  are  cited  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  diversity  with  which  the  regime  as  well  as  the  foreign  ob- 
server must  reckon.  Tlie  monolithic  external  appearance  of  the  Soviet 
regime  easily  confuses  the  uninitiated  observer  who  is  ready  to  generalize 
on  the  basis  of  very  pedestrian  observation. 

The  accounts  of  the  privileged  few  who  were  permitted  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  decade  following  World  War  II  have  usually,  though  not 
always,  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual  significance  or 
merit.  These  accounts  have  of  necessity  been  incomplete  because  they  have 
depended  upon  what  the  traveler  was  able  to  see  and  note.  If  travelers' 
accounts  and  the  interviews  published  in  the  Western  press  in  the  post- 
war period  had  not  become  such  an  important  source  of  semi-popular  in- 
formation on  the  Soviet  Union,  for  lack  of  other  sources,  comment  upon 
them  would  be  unnecessary.  In  evaluating  accounts  of  travelers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  informant  speaks  Russian  or  any  of  the  non- 
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Russian  languages  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  had  to  rely  upon  an  interpreter 
provided  by  the  regime.  It  is  important  to  know  how  extensively  he  trav- 
eled in  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  he  traveled  by  rail  or  air,  and  whether  he 
limited  his  visit  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  the  Russian  Republic  or  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  major  non-Russian  republics  of  Ukraine,  Trans- 
caucasia, and  Central  Asia  (Turkestan).  It  is  essential  to  know  whether 
the  visitor  received  the  "vodka-and-ballet"  treatment  of  a  preferred  guest 
or  member  of  a  "trade"  or  "cultural"  delegation  and  was  appropriately  im- 
pressed by  the  hotels,  food,  special  transportation,  entertainment,  and 
guided  tours  with  which  he  was  provided  in  an  effort  to  influence  his  views 
and  impressions.  These  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating 
the  reports  of  foreign  observers  who  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  take  on 
added  importance  when  it  is  recalled  that  travelers'  memoirs  and  reports 
were  a  vital  source  of  data  on  tsarist  Russia  and  on  the  Soviet  regime  of  an 
earlier  period. 

Specialists  on  the  Soviet  Union  area,  most  of  whom  were  unable  to  visit 
the  country  after  World  War  II,  could  easily  liken  themselves  to  astron- 
omers and  the  object  of  their  study  to  some  distant  planet  for  all  practical 
purposes  inaccessible  to  earth-bound  men.  Unfortunately,  this  difficulty  has 
not  made  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union  less  necessary,  nor  does  it  make 
less  desirable  an  awareness  of  the  pitfalls  and  lacunae  which  we  inevitably 
encounter  in  our  data.  It  is  only  through  awareness  of  these  serious  diffi- 
culties and  through  recognition  of  the  degree  to  which  reasoned  estimates 
and  at  times  sheer  guesswork  necessarily  enter  into  our  views  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  its  motives  and  capabilities  that  a  beginning  can  be  made 
toward  an  evaluation  of  our  methods  of  analysis. 


CHAPTER    TWO 


The  Ideological  Approach  to  Soviet 
Behavior 


It  is  always  convenient  to  attempt  to  explain  a  course  of  action  or  an  atti- 
tude of  a  people  or  its  rulers  in  terms  of  some  single  overriding  motive  or 
conditioning  factor.  In  the  study  of  authoritarian  systems  which  appear  to 
be  neatly  structured  and  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  ideology  it  is  very 
tempting  to  subscribe  to  a  monistic  explanation  of  the  behavior  and  policies 
of  such  regimes.  In  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union,  emphasis  has  often  been 
given  to  some  one  specific  factor  such  as  Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism  or 
Russian  national  character  or  the  evident  tendency  in  some  classical  Rus- 
sian literature  and  in  Russian  philosophy  to  view  the  non-Russian  world 
suspiciously  as  threatening  and  yet  somehow  inferior.  Tliese  determinants 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  said  to  contribute  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  Soviet  system  require  careful  examination. 

Ideological  Determinants 

An  ideolog)'  or  a  set  of  operational  principles  and  political  ideas  which 
form  a  creed  can  often  be  construed  to  be  an  immutable  and  tightly  or- 
ganized system  governing  all  actions.  However,  the  problem  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  ideology  of  Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism  can  be  said  to  have 
become  window  dressing— a  facade  designed  to  inveigle  the  unwitting  to 
place  their  energies  at  the  service  of  the  Soviet  state— is  a  factor  which 
places  certain  limitations  on  the  usefulness  of  the  study  of  the  "sacred 
writings"  of  this  secular  creed  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  Soviet  policy. 
A  recent  and  very  formidable  attempt  to  "codify"  the  "sacred  writings" 
of  Leninism-Stalinism  and  its  Russian  antecedents  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Nathan  Leites  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rand  Corporation.  The  basic 
principles  of  Soviet  strategy  and  tactics  have  thus  been  conveniently  and 
analytically  codified  in  Leites'  A  Study  oi  Bolshevism''^  and  in  his  earlier 
and  briefer  study,  The  Operational  Code  of  the  Politburo .^  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  set  forth,  with  a  wealth  of  quotation,  under  such  broad 
categories  as  ends  and  means,  advance,  letieat,  deception,  enemies,  agree- 
ments, violence,  ebb  and  Bow,  the  fear  of  annihilation,  propaganda,  the 
control  of  feelings,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  This  cataloging 
or  codification  of  Bolshevik  principles  and  tactics  necessitated  a  very 
thorough  survey  of  the  "classical"  and  polemical  Communist  texts  and  has 
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provided  the  student  of  the  Soviet  system  and  of  international  relations 
with  a  very  convenient  handbook  of  Soviet  ideology  based  on  earlier  pro- 
nouncements. However,  the  question  remains:  Is  the  ideological  deter- 
minant, taken  alone,  a  reliable  guide  enabling  us  to  predict  Soviet  actions 
with  some  measure  of  accuracy?  There  is  no  quick  and  simple  answer  to 
this  question. 

A  primary  difficulty  in  seeking  an  answer  stems  from  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  ideology  reflects  "reality"  as  perceived  by  the        J, 
Soviet  leadership.  If  their  perception  of  "reality"  does  not  fit  the  ideology, 
as  expressed  originally,  then  revision  of  it  is  in  order  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  results  may  be. 

The  question  is  complicated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  ideology  can 
be  said  to  reflect  or  mirror  reality  and  the  extent  to  which  revision  of  it 
becomes  necessary.  Stalin,  for  example,  terminated  the  important  Soviet 
linguistics  controversy  of  1950  with  a  criticism  of  the  "exegetes  and  Tal- 
mudists  [who]  view  Marxism  and  its  individual  conclusions  and  formulas 
as  a  collection  of  dogmas  which  'never'  change,  in  spite  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  society's  development."  Stalin,  in  contending  that  Marxism 
was  a  "science  of  the  building  of  Communist  society"  which  does  not 
recognize  "immutable  conclusions  and  formulas  obligatory  for  all  epochs 
and  periods,"  reserved  to  the  Soviet  leadership  the  right  to  revise  its  tenets 
and  to  redefine  the  ideology  as  often  as  necessary. 

THE  CASE  OF  EUGENE  S.  VARGA  The  difficulties  encountered  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  ideological  analysis  to  concrete  situations  were  well  illustrated 
in  the  so-called  Varga  Controversy  of  1947-1948.  The  dispute  resulted 
from  the  publication  in  Moscow  in  September  1946  of  the  work  of  the 
eminent  Soviet  economist,  Eugene  S.  Varga,  entitled  Changes  in  the 
Economy  oi  Capitalism  Resulting  from  the  Second  World  War.  In  this 
work  Varga  painted  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  future  of  capitalism,  but 
maintained  that  a  full-scale  and  general  "crisis"  would  not  develop  for  at 
least  a  decade— not  until  1955.  On  the  face  of  it,  Varga's  work  and  prog- 
nostication appeared  to  be  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  ideology, 
and  yet  in  May  1947  an  attack  of  very  wide  proportions  was  launched 
against  Varga  by  other  Soviet  economists,  who  were  undoubtedly  acting  on 
orders  of  the  Party.  Varga  was  criticized  on  a  number  of  counts,  but  chiefly 
for  having  portrayed  capitalism  as  being  stronger  and  less  aggressive  than 
the  Kremlin  wished  it  to  be  portrayed.  Varga  and  his  followers  were  accused 
of  succumbing  to  "bourgeois  objectivism"  and  of  utilizing  "bourgeois" 
statistical  data  with  inadequate  caution. 

The  significance  of  the  Varga  Controversy  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  difficulties  involved  in  deducing  Soviet 
policy  from  ideology  alone.  If  an  experienced  and  trained  Marxian  econo- 
mist like  Varga,  who  was  finance  minister  in  the  Hungarian  Communist 
government  of  1919,  was  unable  to  anticipate  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  was  bent  on  stressing  the  "decadence"  of  world  capitalism,  how 


6  Piohlems  of  Soviet  Behavior 

can  a  Western  observer  hope  to  be  able  to  predict  a  specific  Soviet  pohcy 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  "sacred  texts"  of  Leninism-Stahnism? 

SHIFTS  IN  POLICY:  THE  NAZI-SOVIET  PARTNERSHIP  Another  and  more 
specific  Soviet  pohcy  situation  which  might  be  considered  in  terms  of  its 
ideological  overtones  or  the  lack  thereof  is  that  of  Soviet-Nazi  relations  at 
the  end  of  1940  and  in  the  spring  of  1941.  The  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nazi  Germany  were  in  conflict  in  the  Balkans  at  that  time.  In  No- 
vember 1940  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  while  visiting  Berlin,  had 
stated  that  Moscow  wished  to  conclude  a  mutual-assistance  pact  with 
Bulgaria.  When  Hitler  asked  him  if  the  Bulgarians  had  requested  such  a 
pact  Molotov  was  compelled  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Molotov,  follow- 
ing his  return  to  Moscow,  sent  a  note  to  Berlin  on  November  25,  1940, 
stating  the  conditions  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  become  a 
signatory  of  the  Axis  Tripartite  Pact.  One  of  the  four  conditions  was  that 
Bulgaria  conclude  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union — a  step 
which  would  obviously  have  placed  that  country  in  the  Soviet  rather  than 
the  German  sphere  of  influence.  The  Soviet  note  of  November  25,  1940, 
was  not  answered  by  Berlin— until  June  22,  1941.  On  March  1,  1941,  Bul- 
garia joined  the  Axis,  but,  significantly,  Soviet  deliveries  of  grains,  petro- 
leum, metals,  and  ores  to  Germany  rose  tremendously  during  March  de- 
spite this  Soviet  diplomatic  defeat  and  despite  a  marked  lag  in  German 
deliveries  of  machinery  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  same  period. 

The  next  scene  of  Soviet-Nazi  maneuvering  for  advantage  in  the  Balkans 
was  Yugoslavia,  whose  government  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  the 
Axis  soon  after  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Slovakia  had  joined  it. 
The  Yugoslav  government  did  join,  and  the  step  prompted  the  resignation 
of  Belgrade's  minister  to  Moscow,  Milan  Gavrilovich.  Then  a  Yugoslav 
revolt,  which  temporarily  reversed  the  pro-Axis  foreign  policy  of  Belgrade, 
empowered  Gavrilovich  to  conclude  a  pact  of  friendship  and  nonaggres- 
sion  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  pact  was  announced  on  April  6,  1941,  and 
Stalin  was  pictured  smiling  approvingly  with  Gavrilovich.  This  pact  did  not 
obligate  Moscow  to  go  to  the  defense  of  Yugoslavia  and  was  not  a  military 
alliance.  It  succeeded  only  in  further  antagonizing  Hitler,  who  ordered 
his  troops  into  Yugoslavia  and  bombed  Belgrade  within  a  matter  of  hours 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet- Yugoslav  pact.  The  Belgrade  gov- 
ernment had  to  flee  into  exile,  and  Stalin  had  to  attempt  somehow  to 
undo  his  gross  blunder,  which  apparently  had  been  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  Yugoslavia  would  offer  prolonged  armed  resistance  to 
any  German  invasion. 

Stalin  chose  the  t)ccasion  of  the  departure  of  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Matsuoka  from  Moscow  on  the  following  Sunday,  April  13,  1941,  for  his 
attempt  to  rectify  matters  and  placate  the  Fuehrer.  The  Soviet  dictator 
made  a  dramatic  appearance  at  the  railroad  station,  ostensibly  to  bid  fare- 
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well  to  Matsuoka,  but  actually  to  use  the  event  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bracing both  the  German  ambassador  to  Moscow,  Count  von  Schulenburg, 
and  the  acting  German  military  attache,  Colonel  von  Krebs,  and  expressing 
Soviet  friendship  for  Germany.  However,  the  events  which  occurred  be- 
tween April  6  and  April  13,  1941,  merely  confirmed  Hitler's  conviction 
that  his  decision,  taken  in  December  1940,  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  was 
correct  and  that  Stalin  was  an  untrustworthy  ally. 

The  question  as  to  how  ideological  principles  affected  if  they  did  not 
motivate  the  gyrations  in  Soviet  policy  described  above  is  not  easily  an- 
swered except  to  say  that  these  specific  acts  of  Soviet  policy  were  probably 
not  really  predictable.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  careful  study  of  the 
"sacred  writings"  of  the  ideology  will  not  reduce  significantly  for  Western 
observers  the  degree  of  unpredictability  in  Soviet  behavior. 

Significance  of  the  Ideological  Determinants 

If  Soviet  behavior  and  the  motivation  and  world  outlook  which  underlie 
it  are  to  be  understood  sufficiently,  this  understanding  must  perforce  com- 
mence with  a  consideration  of  the  claims  and  assertions  made  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  the  name  of  its  "science"  of  the  "laws"  of  historical 
development.  While  many  of  the  tenets  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  unreal, 
it  is  probably  safer  to  assume  thatjhe  Soviet  rulers'  view  of  the  world  is 
,actuall}^ what  they  have  said  it  is.  We  have~aTrea3y  ifidicated'that  ideologf- 
cal  exegesis  based  on  the  "sacred  texts"  of  Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism  can 
be  dangerous  if  carried  on  within  the  Soviet  Union,  since  it  may  lead  to 
conclusions  which  will  be  at  variance  with  the  Party  line  at  some  later  dater 
TSleverthelessrTamiliarity  with  certain  of  the  basic  works  of  this  creed^on 
the  part  of  the  outsider  is  essential  if  he  is  to  obtain  some  degree  of  insight 
into  the  psychological  processes  and  assumptions  with  which  its  adherents 
operate. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  "SACRED  TEXTS"  The  Soviet  world  outlook,  for  example, 
cannot  be  understood  fully  without  a  reading  of  Lenin's  Imperialism:  The 
Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism.  Its  fundamental  thesis  that  wars  are  inevitable 
so  long  as  capitalism  exists  and  its  definition  of  "imperialism"  provide  a 
comfortable  rationalization  for  all  of  Soviet  policy,  since  by  this  definition 
and  brand  of  logic  nothing  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  can  be  regarded  as 
predatory  or  imperialist.  Attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union  are  conveniently  ex- 
plained not  as  a  reaction  to  Soviet  actions  but  as  a  result  of  the  "contradic- 
tions" between  the  two  systems.  The  Leninist  theory  of  imperialism  has 
also  provided  the  Soviet  leadership  with  a  convenient  propaganda  weapon 
among  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  "explaining" 
their  status  in  terms  of  "capitalist  exploitation."  That  Stalin  should  have 
reaffirmed  the  essential  elements  of  the  Leninist  theory  of  imperialism 
in  his  address  of  February  9,  1946,  as  well  as  in  his  last  published  work. 


8  Problems  oi  Soviet  Behavior 

Economic  Pwhlems  oi  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (February  and  September, 
1952),  testifies  to  the  basic  nature  of  this  theory  as  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  Soviet  vi'orld  outlook. 

Much  can  be  gained  from  a  careful  study  of  the  w^ritings  and  pronounce- 
ments of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  They  not  only  contain  a  wealth  of  historical 
data  but  also  provide  the  student  with  invaluable  insights  into  the  ways 
of  the  two  men  who  led  the  Soviet  system  to  victories  which  have  had 
world-wide  ramifications.  For  example,  few  statements  could  equal,  in 
terms  of  revelation,  that  of  Lenin  entitled  "Concerning  the  Significance 
of  Gold  Now  and  after  the  Complete  Victory  of  Socialism"  (published  in 
the  November  6-7,  1921  issue  of  Pravda).  Lenin  was  attempting  at  that 
time  to  explain  the  New  Economic  Policy  as  a  temporary  retreat  and  chose 
to  emphasize  the  hope  that  a  money  economy  would  ultimately  cease  to 
exist:  "When  we  are  victorious  on  a  world  scale,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  construct  from  gold  public  toilets  on  the  streets  of  several  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  world.  This  would  be  the  most  'just'  and  visually 
edifying  use  for  gold  for  those  generations  which  have  not  forgotten  how 
for  gold  10  million  persons  were  slaughtered  and  30  million  were  crippled 
in  the  'great  war  of  liberation'  of  1914-1918,  in  the  war  fought  to  decide 
the  question  of  which  peace  is  worse — that  of  Brest  [-Litovsk]  or  that  of 
Versailles;  and  how  for  that  gold  they  are  counting  on  slaughtering  20 
million  persons  and  making  cripples  of  60  million  in  a  war  either  in  about 
1925,  or  in  about  1928,  either  between  Japan  and  America  or  between 
England  and  the  United  States."^  In  this  brief  statement  one  finds  almost 
everything:  the  belief  that  capitalism  breeds  wars,  the  apparent  sense  of 
outrage  at  the  loss  of  human  life  in  war  and  the  implication  that  Com- 
munism will  mean  peace,  the  fantasy  of  a  Soviet  Utopia  in  which  gold  will 
serve  other  purposes,  the  conviction  that  retreat  may  presage  ultimate 
triumph,  and  faith  in  the  inevitability  of  Soviet  victory  "on  a  world 
scale." 

If,  to  take  another  example,  one  examines  Stalin's  statement  made  to  the 
Tenth  Party  Congress  on  March  10,  1921,  one  finds  there  a  general  prin- 
ciple which  undoubtedly  still  applies.  Stalin  took  the  Soviet  Foreign  Com- 
missar Chicherin  to  task  for  his  inclination  "to  deny  the  existence  of  con- 
tradictions between  the  imperialist  states,  to  exaggerate  the  international 
unanimity  of  the  imperialists  and  to  overlook  and  underrate  the  internal 
contradictions  between  the  imperialist  groups  and  states  (France,  America, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  etc.),  contradictions  which  do  exist  and  give  rise  to 
war."  Stalin  asserted  that  it  is  on  "these  contradictions  .  .  .  that  the  activities 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  based."  These  remarks 
had  been  prompted  by  a  series  of  articles  by  Chicherin,  which  had  appeared 
in  Pravda  (March  6,  7,  9,  1921)  under  the  title  "Against  the  Theses  of 
Comrade  Stalin."  Stalin  concluded  by  dismissing  the  whole  matter  in  the 
following  caustic  terms:  "It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  write  articles;  but  when 
you  entitle  them  'Against  the  Theses  of  Comrade  Stalin,'  you  must  put 
forward  something  worthy  of  serious  attention,  some  practical  counter- 
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proposals  at  least."'*  One  has  only  to  compare  this  early  statement  of  the 
wedge-driving  principle  with  its  implied  formulation  in  the  last  Stalin 
pronouncement  in  1952  to  recognize  its  continuing  influence  upon  Soviet 
foreign  policy. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  Numerous  examples  of  revealing 
excerpts  such  as  the  two  preceding  ones  from  Lenin  and  Stalin  could  be 
cited.  The  systematic  cataloging  of  political  symbols  and  verbal  uniformities 
in  political  writings,  known  as  content  analysis,  involves  recording  quan- 
titatively the  frequency  with  which  these  symbols  recur  in  such  writings — 
in  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system  primarily  in  the  pronouncements  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin  as  well  as  other  leaders.  However,  a  basic  problem  in  the  analysis 
of  all  political  verbalization  is  the  establishment  of  the  distinction  between 
whatpoliticiani_say-Jiui:-J3£^  for  sheer  effect. 

'STiice  politicians  in  the  Western  democracies  are  not  expectedTo"" 
all  promises  made  by  them  in  the  course  of  an  electoral  campaign  and  are 
expected  to  speak  intemperately  of  their  opponents  on  occasion,  it  is  often 
assumed  that  all  politicians  adhere  to  the  same  pattern  and  speak  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  effect  without  really  believing  what  they  are 
saying.  Analysis  of  the  Soviet  sacred  texts  involves  this  thorny  question  of 
determining  what  is  said  for  tactical  purposes  and  for  effect  as  distinct  from 
the  statements  which  reveal  fundamental  strategy. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  constant  emphasis  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
"capitalistic  encirclement"  in  Soviet  pronouncements  was  long  regarded 
by  some  observers  as  a  myth  fabricated  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  sympathy  in  some  quarters  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Others  have  maintained  that  the  Soviet  leadership  actually  an- 
ticipated and  accepted  the  so-called  "capitalistic  encirclement"  as  an  in- 
evitable outgrowth  of  the  "contradictions"  which  are  said  to  exist  between 
the  "two  camps"  of  "capitalism"  and  Soviet  "socialism."  The  establishment 
of  the  distinction  is  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  psychological  tendency 
to  accept  ultimately  as  real  an  image  of  the  external  world  which  may  have 
been  utilized  originally  for  purely  domestic  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the 
doctrine  of  "capitalistic  encirclement"  the  distinction  may  be  an  unreal  one, 
since  the  leadership  may  very  well  believe  what  it  tells  its  subjects  about 
the  external  non-Soviet  world  and  yet  also  recognize  the  usefulness  of  this 
image  as  a  means  of  exacting  greater  sacrifices  from  them. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  distinction  between  what  is 
said  for  effect  and  what  is  said  with  genuine  conviction  does  exist.  It  has 
been  contended,  for  example,  that  Stalin's  various  statements— all  of  a  brief 
and  vague  nature — regarding  the  "coexistence"  of  the  "capitalist"  and 
Soviet  systems  were  made  primarily  to  create  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  "capitalist  camp"  and  to  serve  to  disarm  and  deceive  potential 
enemies.  In  certain  other  situations  the  distinction  has  been  much  clearer. 
Thus  when  Stalin  told  a  "congress  of  peoples  of  Daghestan"  on  November 
13,  1920  that  the  "rumors"  being  circulated  by  the  "enemies  of  the  Soviet 
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authority"  that  it  intended  to  abohsh  the  shariah,  the  Moslem  legal  code, 
were  "untrue,"  it  is  clear  that  he  was  speaking  for  effect  only  because  the 
Soviet  regime  later  outlawed  the  shariah.  Stalin's  assurance  that  ''the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  leaves  to  each  people  the  full  right  to  be  governed  on 
the  basis  of  its  laws  and  customs"  was  obviously  tactical  and  was  intended 
to  lull  the  opposition  and  to  win  over  vacillating  elements.^ 

In  some  instances  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  statements 
is  quite  clear  and  examples  of  both  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  docu- 
ment. Thus  in  a  little  known  interview  which  Stalin  granted  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Japanese  newspaper  Nichi-Nichi,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  4,  1925  issue  of  Pravda,  the  future  Soviet  dictator  made 
certain  flattering  statements  regarding  the  Japanese  people.  Stalin  stated 
that  the  Japanese  are  "the  leading  people  in  the  Orient  .  .  .  [and]  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  liberation  movement  of  oppressed  peoples." 
He  also  observed  that  an  "alliance  of  the  Japanese  people  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  decisive  step  in  the  task  of  liberating  the 
peoples  of  the  Orient"  and  suggested  that  the  governmental  and  social 
structure  of  Japan  be  changed— ostensibly  to  have  it  "conform"  to  the 
interests  of  the  Japanese  people.  Viewed  in  retrospect,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Stalin  really  expected  Japan  to  embrace  Soviet  Communism  in  1925,  but 
he  nevertheless  sought  to  utilize  the  interview  as  a  platform. 

The  same  interview  closed  with  what  can  now  be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental statement  of  policy  which  took  on  meaning  only  after  World  War 
II.  Stalin  was  asked  by  the  Nichi-Nichi  correspondent  whether  events  oc- 
curring at  that  time  in  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt  were  not  confirming 
a  statement  made  to  that  correspondent  by  Lenin  in  1920  in  answer  to  his 
question  whether  Communism's  chances  for  success  were  greater  in  the 
West  or  in  the  Orient.  Lenin  had  answered  that  "genuine  Communism  can 
be  successful  at  present  only  in  the  West,  but  the  West  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  Orient;  European  capitalist  states  thrive  primarily  on  the  Oriental 
colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  arming  and  teaching  these  colonies 
how  to  fight  and  in  this  way  the  West  is  digging  its  own  grave  in  the 
Orient." 

Stalin  expressed  agreement  with  Lenin's  1920  statement  and  elaborated 
upon  the  colonial  question  in  the  following  terms:  "T^e^colonial  countries 
are  thj^asicjear_oLimperialisjp.  The  revolutionizing  of  this  rear  cannot 
but  disrupt  imperialism  not  only  in  the  sense  that  imperialism  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  rear  but  also  in  the  sense  that  the  revolutionizing  of  the  Orient 
must  give  a  decisive  push  to  the  intensification  of  the  revolutionary  crisis 
in  the  West.  Attacked  from  two  sides— from  the  rear  and  from  the  front — 
imperialism  will  have  to  acknowledge  itself  as  doomed  to  destruction."® 
The  significance  of  this  statement  is  apparent  when  one  recalls  its  un- 
recognized relationship  to  the  resolution  of  a  so-called  "great  debate"  which 
stirred  the  Western  world  in  1951-1952  over  the  question  whether  Western 
Europe  or  the  Far  East  was  more  important  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
object  of  conquest. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONTEXT  It  should  be  evident  then  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  in  the  ideological  pronouncements  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship and  that  the  recurrence  of  certain  basic  themes  in  them  represents  a 
persistent  frame  of  reference,  not  to  say  a  straitjacket.  However,  a  key 
problem  in  the  analysis  of  ideological  pronouncements  related  to  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  said  for  effect  within  this  rigid  framework  is  the 
establishment  of  the  context  of  events  within  which  the  pertinent  statement 
was  made.  As  an  example,  one  might  take  Stalin's  survey  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  presented  to  the  Fifteenth  Party  Congress  on  December  3, 
1927.  Applying  the  Leninist  theory,  he  declared  the  stabilization  of  capital- 
ism at  that  time  to  be  a  temporary  phenomenon  which  would  end  in  a 
redistribution  of  colonial  territories  and  spheres  of  influence  among  the 
capitalist  powers  by  force  of  arms.  He  declared  that  "the  preparation  for  a 
new  war  is  proceeding  at  full  steam"  and  based  this  assertion  largely  on  the 
reluctance  of  the  powers  to  accept  the  Soviet  sham  proposal  for  total  dis- 
armament made  by  Litvinov  before  the  League  of  Nations  Preparatory 
Commission  for  Disarmament.  Stalin  denounced  the  "chatter"  of  the 
League  and  announced  that  the  "peaceful  relations"  of  igij  could  be 
likened  to  an  old  worn  shirt  composed  of  patches  and  held  together  by  a 
thin  thread.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for  someone  to  pull  the  thread 
and  the  whole  "shirt"  of  "peaceful  relations"  would  fall  to  pieces  as  the 
result  of  some  incident  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  China  or  North  Africa.  Stalin 
went  so  far  as  to  liken  the  1927  situation  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
summer  of  1914:  "from  stabilization  [of  capitalism]  there  grows  the  in- 
evitability of  new  imperialist  wars." 

Stalin  then  proceeded  to  resurrect  the  old  specter  of  armed  intervention 
of  the  "imperialist"  powers  against  the  Soviet  Union — allegedly  spearheaded 
by  the  "English  bourgeoisie."  He  argued  that  if  it  was  possible  a  year  or 
two  earlier  to  speak  of  a  period  of  stabilization  in  the  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  so-called  capitalist  states,  it  was  now,  in  1927, 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  (Stalin's 
quotation  marks)  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  However  Stalin  warned  that, 
despite  the  inevitability  of  general  war,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  heed  Lenin's  injunction  to  stave  off  war  "until  a  proletarian 
revolution  ripens  in  Europe  or  until  the  moment  when  colonial  revolutions 
mature  fully  or,  finally,  until  the  moment  when  the  capitalists  fall  out 
among  themselves  over  the  distribution  of  colonies."^ 

These  very  clear  and  definite  statements  made  by  Stalin  undoubtedly 
demonstrate  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism  and  the  pathological  fear  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  it  will  be  attacked  and  possibly  destroyed.  Taken  at  face 
value,  they  are  representative  of  the  Bolshevik  view  of  the  outside  world 
and  their  relationship  to  it;  but  it  is  also  important  to  know  why  Stalin 
said  what  he  did  say  at  that  particular  time.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Stalin  was  enough  of  an  economic  analyst  to  foresee  at  that  time  the  crash 
of  1929.  He  was  basing  his  forecast,  rather,  on  the  general  propositions  of 
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Marxism-Leninism.  To  understand  why  he  raised  the  specter  of  Alhed 
armed  intervention  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  created  a  war  scare  in  1927  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  certain  events  taking  place  inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time.  In  May  1927  Britain  had  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  June  the  Soviet  envoy  to  Warsaw  was 
assassinated.  Chiang  Kai-shek  broke  with  Moscow  and  began  to  suppress 
the  Chinese  Communists,  and  thus  revealed  Stalin's  China  policy  to  have 
been  a  fiasco.  At  the  same  time  a  fierce  internal  Party  struggle  was  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Stalin  enjoying  certain  strategic  advantages 
despite  the  fact  that  his  China  policy  had  become  a  political  football  in 
this  struggle.  In  October  he  expelled  his  archrival  Trotsky  from  the  Polit- 
buro, and  in  November  he  expelled  Trotsky  from  the  Party  and  later  sent 
him  into  exile.  The  fabricated  war  scare  of  1927,  fitting  neatly  into  the 
general  framework  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  world  outlook,  must  be  viewed 
as  an  effort  by  Stalin  to  create  a  crisis  as  a  result  of  "external"  pressure 
which  enabled  him  to  stifle  the  opposition  to  his  dictatorship  within  the 
Party. 

Thus  while  fear  plays  a  key  role  both  in  Soviet  ideology  and  in  Soviet 
behavior,  it  was  probably  exploited  in  the  1927  instance,  as  in  the  post- 
World-War-II  period,  primarily  for  domestic  reasons.  Yet  it  would  prob- 
ably be  incorrect  to  label  the  Soviet  leaders  as  Machiavellians  obsessed- 

|\;^  with  power  and  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  themselves  believe  most  of 
what  they  say.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Soviet  ideology  is  fluid  and 
often  vague.  The  supposedly  rigid  ideology  did  not  preclude  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  1921  or  the  Soviet  Union's  joining  the 
League  of  Nations  which  it  had  so  frequently  denounced  prior  to  1934, 
along  with  the  Versailles  Treaty;  it  did  not  rule  out  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact 
of  August  1939  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Comintern  in  May  1943  or  the 
recognition  accorded  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  by  the  Kremlin  in 
September  1943.  The  ideology  did  not  prevent  an  alliance  in  World  War 
II  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  "citadels  of  world 
capitalism."  Anything  is j3grmissible_so  long  as  the  ultimate  ends  are  not 
]ost_sight^_Qi;Jiideed,  tactical  flexibility  is  desirable,  for  it  often  facilitates" 
attainment  of  goals  and  also  serves  to  confuse  the  "enemy"  and  dispels 
the  notion  that  the  ideology  is  rigid. 

Many  individuals,  including  Voroshilov,  Bulganin,  Mikoyan  and  Molo- 
tov,  attained  positions  of  high  rank  in  the  Soviet  system  without  becoming 
specialists  in  ideolog}^  Thus  the  regime  is,  in  many  respects,  very  pragmatic 
in  nature.  Malenkov,  unlike  S'talin,  hasliot  even  pretencledfo'lDe  an  ideolo- 
gist and  has  no  theoretical  writings  of  even  a  very  elementary  sort  to  his 
credit.  Indeed,  in  a  public  address  delivered  in  February  1946  he  severely 
rebuked  the  "exegetes  {nachetchiki)  who  for  every  event  and  for  every 
occasion  have  prepared  quotations  from  Marx  and  Engels."  Malenkov 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  "creating  something  new  never  before 

\  \      seen  in  history,"  and  he  called  upon  his  listeners  "not  to  live  only  by  old 
formulas  but  to  study  daily  experience."  In  taking  this  very  practical  line 
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Malenkov  covered  his  rear  with  a  quotation  from  Stahn's  report  to  the 
Eighteenth  Party  Congress  (March,  1939)  in  which  the  mentor  observed 
that  it  would  be  "ridiculous  to  demand  that  the  classicists  of  Marxism 
provide  us  with  prepared  decisions  on  all  theoretical  questions  ...  so  that 
we,  the  descendants  of  the  classicists  of  Marxism,  could  peacefully  lie  on 
the  stove  and  chew  ready-made  decisions."^  But  the  cover  was  inadequate. 

By  August  of  1946  Malenkov  was  removed  from  his  position  in  the 
Party  Secretariat  at  the  same  time  that  his  rival  Andrei  Zhdanov  launched 
a  campaign  for  ideological  purity  within  the  Party  and  criticized  certain 
Soviet  writers.  Yet  when  Zhdanov  was  discredited  less  than  two  years  later, 
in  July  1948,  and  Malenkov  staged  a  comeback  it  may  not  have  been 
coincidental  that  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Central  Committee  was 
placing  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  Lysenko's  genetics.  The  notions  that 
acquired  characteristics  can  be  transmitted  and  that  environment  is  more 
important  than  heredity  have  important  ideological  implications  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  contention  that  man  can  be  substantially 
remade. 

It  is  unlikely  that  either  Zhdanov  or  Malenkov  moved  against  the  other 
without  Stalin's  express  approval.  Yet  it  is  important  that  ideology  was 
apparently  not  dispensed  with  in  either  case  and  at  the  very  least  served 
to  rationalize  a  struggle  for  influence  which  was  taking  place  within  the 
Soviet  ruling  circle. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  basic  ideological  works 
and  the  polemics  that  the  student  can  grasp  the  sense  of  infallibility  and 
omniscience  with  which  the  Soviet  leadership  has  felt  itself  endowed  and 
the  hatred  and  vengeance  which  it  has  wreaked  on  those  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  it.  Only  study  of  the  ideology  can  aquaint  him  with  the  source 
of  so  much  ofjhe  suspicion  and  tear  and  arfopjTt  ielFnghteoiISnes^^^which 
Jorm  such  a  crucial  aspect  ojLtbe  regime's  outlook.  Systematic  study  of  the 
ideology  enables  the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  wily  and  re- 
sourcefully ruthless  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Tlrejbelief  system  which. 
the  Soyigt  leadership  lias  inherited  has  served  to  (!:ondition,  if  not  to  de- 
termine,  its  evgi3^:jaQ-ve.  If  we  are  to  begin  to  understand  the  Soviet  system^ 
we  must  commence  with  the  ideology,  but  we  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  this  approach. 


f^ 


CHAPTER    THREE 

The  Cultural  Approach  to  Soviet  Behavior 


The  cultural  approach  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system  is  an  important 
though  neglected  means  of  identifying  the  influence  which  the  Russian 
past  has  had  upon  the  Soviet  regime.  It  is  also  a  means  of  defining  the 
characteristic  features  of  Soviet  life  which  are  relatively  fixed  and  which 
the  regime  finds  it  difficult  or  unwise  to  challenge.  While  the  regime  is, 
to  a  marked  degree,  what  the  late  Nicolas  Berdyaev  called  an  ideocracy 
or  secular  theocracy,  it  has  had  to  impose  its  ideological  stereotypes  upon 
peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union  whose  values  and  preferences  have  often  been 
at  variance  with  those  supposedly  upheld  by  the  Soviet  rulers.  This  conflict 
and  the  compromises  which  have  resulted  from  it  make  the  cultural  ap- 
proach a  necessary  complement  of  the  ideological  approach. 

The  Concept  of  Culture 

The  broad  concept  of  culture  as  developed  by  anthropologists  is  used  to 
refer  to  the  traditional  value  systems  and  ideas,  beliefs  and  myths,  ways  of 
thinking  and  reacting  to  defined  situations,  which  constitute  learned  human 
behavior  and  can  be  said  to  describe  a  whole  way  of  life  or,  to  use  Clyde 
Kluckhohn's  phrase,  a  pattern  or  a  "design  for  living."  Yet  anthropologists 
would  deny  that  national  characteristics  or  behavioral  regularities  are  static; 
they  recognize  that  changes  occur,  sometimes  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  would 
deny  that  there  could  be  any  similarity  between  their  approach  and  that 
of  adherents  of  the  thesis  that  national  characteristics  are  immutable. 

The  cultural  anthropologist  limits  himself  to  the  study  of  overt,  learned, 
shared  human  behavior  and  relates  it  to  the  verbal  formulations  of  ideal  or 
normative  behavior  within  a  given  culture.  Originally,  the  anthropologist 
limited  himself  to  the  study  of  small,  rather  self-contained  primitive  so- 
cieties. Tlie  behavior  of  the  membership  of  such  isolated  societies  could 
be  observed  and  recorded  quite  accurately  by  an  anthropologist  who  lived 
in  the  society  for  a  certain  time  but  was  not  a  member  of  it.  The  kind  of 
total  observation  which  anthropologists  have  carried  on  in  the  study  of 
"simpler"  cultures  was  made  possible  by  the  limited  size  of  these  groups. 

Once  the  anthropologist  decided  to  attempt  to  study  highly  literate, 
complex,  and  diverse  urban  industrial  societies  which  embrace  millions  of 
people,  they  obviously  found  it  necessary  to  employ  other  tools  of  analysis 
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and  other  kinds  of  data  than  those  derived  from  direct  observation  of  in- 
dividual behavior  in  an  Indian  tribe.  In  the  case  of  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  problem  was  complicated  by  their  inability  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  field  research  used  in  the  study  of  primitive  societies.  Thus  those 
who  would  study  the  cultural  determinant  have  had  to  conduct  remote 
research,  as  it  were,  and  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  attempting  to  create 
a  construct  of  the  existing  Soviet  culture  and  its  principal  themes  on  the 
basis  of  interviews  with  former  Soviet  citizens  and  by  using  folk  literature, 
proverbs,  contemporary  fiction,  the  movies,  and  historical  data,  as  well  as 
other  documentary  sources. 

Some  Reservations  Regarding  the  Concept 

Since  culture  embraces  the  totality  of  society  and  is  a  whole  way  of  life,  it 
can  legitimately  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  too  broad  a  concept,  especially 
when  applied  to  the  mass  societies.  Since  the  human  mind  is  finite,  it 
cannot  but  experience  a  certain  difficulty  in  attempting  to  comprehend  the 
totality  of  a  pattern  of  living  in  a  complex  modern  society  as  contrasted 
with  the  relatively  limited  problems  of  observation  involved  in  the  study 
of  primitive  societies.  However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  if  the  breadth 
of  the  concept  is  a  possible  weakness  because  of  human  intellectual  limita- 
tions, it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  strength  to  the  extent  that  it  effectively 
undermines  academic  provincialism  in  the  social  sciences. 

There  is  a  certain  danger  that  the  effort  to  grasp  the  totality  of  the 
culture  may  lead  to  oversimplification  in  the  interests  of  gaining  perspective. 
This  is  to  suggest  that  in  the  effort  to  identify  cultural  themes  the  diversity 
which  exists  in  any  large-scale  industrial  urban  society  can  easily  be  over- 
looked. 

In  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union  this  constitutes  a  special  problem  in 
three  respects.  First,  the  rural-urban  cleavage  is  a  very  profound  one  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  collective-farm  system  and  because  of  the  very 
large  size  of  the  peasant  population  and  the  weakness  of  the  Party  in 
rural  society.  Second,  the  gaps  which  exist  between  the  Party  leadership 
and  the  rank  and  file,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Party  member- 
ship and  the  vast  majority  who  are  not  in  the  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
create  a  divisiveness  in  Soviet  society  which  complicates  the  identification 
and  isolation  of  cultural  themes.  Third,  the  Soviet  Union  actually  repre- 
sents not  a  single  culture  but  a  conflict  of  cultures,  or  at  the  very  least 
an  uneasy  truce  between  conflicting  cultures,  in  the  sense  that  the  regime 
has  been  attempting  to  impose  a  somewhat  new  set  of  values,  incentives, 
and  beliefs  and  these  have  met  with  som.e  resistance  and  with  apathy  based 
in  part  on  traditionalism.  This  conflict  is  deeper  than  the  variations  between 
overt  behavior  and  ideal  or  normative  behavior  (which  both  come  under 
the  heading  of  "culture");  it  probably  cannot  be  dismissed  with  the  as- 
sertion that  these  are  subcultures,  or  that  culture  is  not  a  constant  but  is 
always  changing.  The  diverse  nature  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  especially  the  fact  that  close  to  half  of  the  population  is  non-Russian, 
complicates  the  search  for  cultural  themes.  Thus  Margaret  Mead's  study, 
Soviet  Attitudes  toward  Authority,^  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  Russian 
attitude  and  the  nature  of  the  Russian  (sometimes  archaically  still  called  , 
"Great  Russian")  character.  The  Soviet  Union  presents  an  additional  or 
related  problem  to  the  extent  that  the  politicization  of  so  many  aspects  of 
life  has  created  a  high  degree  of  distortion,  which  affects  the  results  of 
any  study  if  it  does  not  alter  them  altogether. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  applying  the  concept  of  culture  stems 
from  the  fact  that  anthropologists  are,  true  to  their  name,  human — although 
this  applies  equally  to  all  social  scientists.  Thus  there  is  a  danger  that, 
despite  their  cross-cultural  experiences,  they  can  still  be  unwittingly  "cul- 
ture-bound," at  least  in  part  because  of  the  fact  that  they  must  spend  so 
much  time  working  and  living  in  their  own  culture.  Direct  observation  of 
some  exotic  culture  serves  to  make  the  observer  aware  of  the  unique  content 
of  specific  cultures  and  should  make  him  fully  cognizant  of  the  temptation 
to  interpret  a  cultural  theme  in  terms  of  what  is  familiar  to  the  members 
of  his  own  culture.  Yet  direct  observation  is  a  unique  kind  of  experience, 
and  there  is  always  the  danger  that  as  anthropology  focuses  its  attention 
more  and  more  upon  the  complex  mass  society,  the  training  of  students ' 
will  necessarily  involve  less  emphasis  upon  the  invaluable  and  time-con- 
suming experience  of  direct  observation  of  a  "simple"  culture,  with  the 
resultant  sacrifice  of  the  development  of  the  rare  insights  which  emerge 
from  such  field  studies. 

The  study  of  a  culture  requires  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  very 
high  order  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union  presents 
certain  special  problems.  Anthropologists  have  distinguished  between  those 
cultural  themes  of  which  the  members  of  a  given  culture  are  aware  and 
those  of  which  they  are  generally  not  aware  but  which  can  be  identified 
by  an  experienced  investigator.  In  the  determination  of  the  latter — temied 
by  Clyde  Kluckhohn  "implicit  culture"— much  must  be  inferred  in  order 
to  establish  a  relatively  complete  cultural  construct.  Obviously,  this  involves 
a  new  order  of  problem  inherent  in  the  method  itself. 

None  of  the  reservations  offered  here  regarding  the  use  of  the  anthro- 
pological or  cultural  approach  should  be  viewed  as  in  any  way  precluding 
its  use  in  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  various  aspects  of  the  study 
of  the  cultural  determinant  which  are  treated  below  have  not  all  been 
developed  by  anthropologists,  but  they  all  throw  some  light  on  the  Rus- 
sian character  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  affected  the  motivation  as  well 
as  the  coloration  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Anthropologists  themselves  have 
not  been  in  complete  agreement  on  how  the  complex  mass  societies  should 
be  studied  and  the  kinds  of  data  which  should  be  utilized.  As  a  result, 
their  observations,  while  often  rich  with  insight  and  originality,  have  not 
always  been  adequately  documented  and  have  even  bordered  on  the  im- 
pressionistic and  intuitive. 
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The  Swaddling  Hypothesis:  A  Controversial  Case  Study 

In  1949  the  well-known  British  writer  on  anthropology  Geoffrey  Gorer, 
whose  earlier  study  of  the  American  character  {The  American  People)  had 
provoked  much  discussion,  attempted  to  isolate  and  explain  certain  aspects 
of  the  Russian  character  in  terms  of  the  widespread  peasant  practice  of  in- 
fant swaddling.  This  practice  was  and  often  still  is  employed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  infant's  life  and  requires  that  the  infant 
be  completely  restrained  from  the  neck  down,  with  the  hands  immobilized 
at  its  sides.  It  is  only  during  nursing  and  cleansing  that  the  infant  is  per- 
mitted to  move  freely  for  very  brief  periods. 

GORER'S  THESIS  Gorer  was  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which  the  Rus- 
sian character  reflects  a  tendency  to  engage  in  extreme  and  sharply  con- 
trasting behavior  patterns.  Thus  Russians,  it  is  alleged,  tend  to  alternate 
between  brutality  and  tenderness,  between  orgiastic  and  ascetic  behavior, 
between  feasting  and  fasting,  extreme  agitation  and  apathy.  Gorer  also 
became  convinced  that  Russians  are  incapable  of  moderation  and  think 
exclusively  in  terms  of  absolutes  and  in  all-or-none,  either-or  categories,  in 
terms  of  omnipotence  or  weakness,  domination  or  complete  subordination. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  either  does  the  Soviet  Union's  bidding  in  toto  or 
one  is  denounced  as  an  enemy — as  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia's  excommunica- 
tion by  the  Kremlin  in  1948. 

In  Gorer's  view  these  extremes  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  extremes 
experienced  by  the  infant  between  the  constraint  of  swaddling  ("complete 
restraint  without  gratifications")  and  the  freedom  and  attention  it  enjoys 
while  being  nursed  ("complete  gratifications  without  restraint").  Tlie  con- 
straint of  swaddling  also  has  a  more  profound  psychological  significance  in 
that  it  supposedly  evokes  the  infant's  destructive  rage— a  proposition  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the  Watsonian  behavioristic  school  of 
psychology.  By  means  of  "projection,"  it  is  argued,  the  infant  attributes 
its  own  thoughts  and  wishes  to  others;  thus  the  infant  comes  to  fear  re- 
taliation if  it  indulges  in  the  gratification  of  its  own  destructive  wishes.  At 
the  same  time  the  constraint  of  swaddling  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
infant  to  gratify  these  destructive  wishes  and  spares  him  the  retaliation 
which  he  fears.  Gorer  has  contended  that  Russians  suffer  from  a  "diffuse 
feeling  of  guilt"  as  well  as  from  fear,  and  that  this  can  be  attributed  to 
the  swaddling  experience  and  to  the  "projection"  onto  others  of  the  hostility 
and  rage  which  result  from  it.  Support  for  this  thesis  of  guilt-fear  was 
found  by  Gorer  in  the  confessional  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  in  which  the 
penitent  had  to  admit  to  being  sinful  without  cataloging  his  own  specific 
sins;  only  upon  such  a  general  admission  of  guilt  and  sinfulness  would  he 
be  given  absolution  by  the  priest.  The  role  of  fear  and  hostility,  Gorer 
contends,  was  evident  in  the  tsarist  regime,  which  utilized  the  Jews  as  an 
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example  of  the  "dark  forces"  that  wished  to  inflict  harm  upon  the  nation; 
a  parallel  exists  in  the  Soviet  regime,  with  its. alleged  fear  of  and  hostility 
toward  "capitalists,"  "fascists,"  "imperialists,"  and  "warmongers."  Thus,  it 
is  argued,  the  unconscious  "free-floating  unfocused  hostility"  and  suspicion 
of  the  Russians,  which  allegedly  has  its  sources  in  the  experience  of  swad- 
dling, cannot  but  manifest  itself  in  a  search  for  enemies  whether  they 
exist  in  fact  or  not. 

Tlie  guilt-fear  element  in  the  swaddling  hypothesis  is,  in  turn,  related 
to  the  Russian  attitude  toward  authority.  Gorer  maintains  that  the  restraint 
of  swaddling  is  related  to  the  "infantile  omnipotence  of  thought"  (Freud) 
in  which  the  infant  apparently  thinks  himself  capable  of  great  destruction 
and  therefore  reconciles  himself  to  the  fact  of  restraint.  This  factor  is  evi- 
dent in  the  rationalizations  for  swaddling  which  have  been  offered  by 
Russians  who  were  formerly  Soviet  citizens.  One  of  these  is  that  the  infant 
will  injure  or  destroy  himself  if  he  is  not  swaddled  and  if  the  movement  of 
his  limbs  is  not  inhibited.  The  Russian  infant,  when  swaddled,  is  com- 
pletely immobile  and  often  cannot  even  express  himself  vocally,  since  his 
mouth  is  "plugged"  with  a  homemade  pacifier.  Thus  constraint  is  accepted 
as  something  normal,  and  the  image  which  the  Russian  has  come  to  have 
of  authority  is  of  something  which  can  properly  impose  physical  discomfort 
and  deprivation  upon  its  subjects  for  their  own  good.  Similarly,  authority, 
although  it  very  readily  makes  itself  felt,  is  still  something  remote  in  the 
sense  that  it  cannot  be  altered— just  as  the  experience  of  swaddling  was  very 
impersonal  and  the  infant  was  handled  as  an  inanimate  object. 

CRITICISMS  The  swaddling  hypothesis  as  advanced  by  Gorer  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  it  temperate  and  some  of  it  intemperate  to 
the  point  of  dismissing  the  approach  as  "diaperology."  Gorer  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  he  was  limiting  his  hypothesis  to  the  Russians  and  was  not 
applying  it  to  the  non-Russian  cultures  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Soviet  elite  or  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia.  He  made  it  clear 
that  he  regarded  the  swaddling  experience  as  only  one  of  a  number  of 
determinants  of  the  Russian  character.  He  admitted  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly overemphasizing  the  significance  of  swaddling,  but  contended 
that  it  was  an  important  "clue,  not  a  cause,  of  Russian  behavior."  Yet, 
despite  these  qualifications,  Gorer  was  criticized  for  expounding  a  monistic 
interpretation  of  Russian  history  and  culture. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  questions  which  can  legitimately  be  raised 
in  evaluating  the  swaddling  hypothesis.  While  recognizing  that  infancy 
and  child-rearing  practices  involve  important  conditioning  influences,  it  is 
possible  to  argue  that  Gorer's  hypothesis  is  too  rigid  an  explanation  of 
human  behavior  and  places  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the  child-rearing 
situation.  If  mothers  and  pediatricians  in  the  United  States  are  not  agreed 
on  the  merits  and/or  consequences  of  demand  feeding  versus  schedule 
feeding  of  infants,  can  one  be  certain  that  the  effects  of  swaddling  have 
been  what  Gorer  claims?  One  can  quarrel  with  the  application  of  a  uniform 
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psychological  mechanism  to  all  infants:  some  critics  contend  that  all 
infants  would  not  respond  uniformly  to  restraint,  and  that  infant  ex- 
periences of  another  order  would  vary  and  would  produce  varying  effects  in 
addition  to  the  effect  of  swaddling. 

It  is  also  possible  to  challenge  Gorer  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not 
conduct  psychiatric  studies  of  a  substantial  number  of  Russians  for  the 
purpose  of  corroborating  his  guilt-fear  hypothesis.  Criticisms  have  been 
made  that  Gorer  neglected  variations  in  the  swaddling  pattern,  and  that  the 
lack  of  swaddling  among  the  Russian  intelligentsia  seriously  affects  the 
validity  of  his  hypothesis.  Those  who  assumed  that  Soviet  pronouncements 
discouraging  swaddling  are  "proof"  that  it  is  no  longer  practiced  were  quick 
to  criticize  Gorer,  but  were  unaware  of  the  actual  persistence  of  the  practice 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  In  many  respects  Gorer's  research  is  fragmentary 
and  inadequate  and  may  even  be  regarded  as  highly  impressionistic.  Yet  it 
is  a  rich  and  provocative  hypothesis  and  Gorer,  it  should  be  recalled,  does 
not  claim  that  it  is  more  than  a  hypothesis.  The  value  of  Gorer's  study  lies 
in  the  fact  that  one  can  reject  his  explanation  of  the  psychological  mecha- 
nism of  the  development  of  the  Russian  character  without  rejecting  his 
description  of  the  character. 

-Two  Views  of  the  Russian  Character: 
Berdyaev  and  Fedotov 

If  Gorer  were  alone  in  defining  the  Russian  character  in  terms  of  extremes, 
he  might  be  more  easily  dismissed.  However,  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
thinkers  of  the  Russian  post  World  War  I  emigration,  the  late  professors 
Nicolas  Berdyaev  and  George  P.  Fedotov,  expressed  a  liigh  degree  of 
awareness  of  those  aspects  of  the  Russian  character  which  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  Soviet  regime  and  its  subjects.  Both  of  these  observers  noted 
a  dualism  in  the  Russian  character.  Berdyaev  contended  that  the  Russians 
were  neither  European  nor  Asiatic  but  something  of  both  and  yet  some- 
thing unique.  He  saw  them  as  a  people  embracing  certain  contradictions — 
representing  despotism  and  anarchism,  cruelty  and  tenderness,  ceremonial- 
ism and  truth  seeking,  humility  and  insolence,  slavery  and  rebellion,  in- 
dividualism and  collectivism,  the  apocalyptic  and  the  nihilistic.  Yet  he  also 
saw  in  the  Russians  certain  very  definite  characteristics:  a  predilection  for 
dogmatism  and  "castle-building"  as  against  skepticism,  for  total  world 
outlooks  and  maximalism  as  against  relativism;  a  tendency  to  embrace  the 
eschatological— to  be  concerned  with  ultimates,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  or  final  things;  a  hatred  of  authority  and  yet  a  willingness  to  submit  to  it. 
The  clarity  of  this  kind  of  characterization  does  not  preclude  recogni- 
tion of  the  argument  that  the  Russian  past  has  not  necessarily  been  uni- 
linear in  nature.  Professor  Fedotov  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon 
the  conflict  and  distinction  between  Muscovite  Russia  and  Petrine  Russia. 
He  saw  Muscovy  as  having  been  profoundly  influenced  by  more  than  two 
centuries  of  Tatar  domination.  Petrine  Russia,  with  its  European  orienta- 
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tion  symbolized  by  the  new  city  which  Peter  built  at  tremendous  human 
cost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  led  to  the  development  of  the  "Russian 
European,"  that  representative  of  part  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  population 
who  was  at  home  in  Western  Europe  and  was  fluent  in  its  languages.  It  is 
Fedotov's  thesis  that  this  group,  despite  its  charm  and  virtues,  was  unable 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Muscovite  states.  Indeed,  Fedotov  saw 
the  triumph  of  the  Muscovite  type  in  the  Soviet  state,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  obedience,  its  weak  individual  consciousness,  its  worship  of  the 
collectivity. 


"Russianism":  The  Crankshaw  Thesis 

Any  discussion  of  the  cultural  determinant  in  Soviet  behavior  must  give 
some  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Soviet 
regime_is^_mjssence,  a  Russian_regime  in  the  traditional  pattern.  The  thes is 
"that  the  Soviet  regime  is  really  the  embodiment  not  of  Marxism  but  of 
"Russianism"  has  been  expounded  with  considerable  skill  and  unusual 
clarity  by  Edward  Crankshaw  in  his  volume  Cracks  in  the  Kiemlin  Wall.^ 
Crankshaw  represents  a  particular  school  of  thought  and  contends  that 
"Eternal  Russia"  persists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Lenin  was,  first  of  all, 
a  Russian  and  only  secondly  a  Marxist,  and  that  the  regime  is  Russian 
since  it  grew  out  of  purely  Russian  circumstances.  He  further  contends 
that  the  Russians  think  in  terms  of  absolutes  and  of  mutually  exclusive 
categories,  oscillating  between  anarchy  and  despotism,  and  are  consequently 
incapable  of  living  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  because  they 
are  incapable  of  moderation.  By  conceiving  the  world  in  terms  of  absolutes, 
they  become  incapable  of  accepting  compromise— the  result  of  modera- 
tion—and consequently  invite  tyrannical  government.  In  the  pre-Soviet 
period  it  was  Orthodoxy  in  religion,  while  in  the  Soviet  period  orthodoxy 
has  invaded  all  of  politics  and  almost  every  aspect  of  life. 

Thus,  it  is  reasoned,  the  Soviet  regime  merely  accentuated  certain  basic 
Russian-  cultural  themes,  and  the  Russians  would  have  been  expansionists  in 
the  post  World  War  II  period  even  if  there  had  been  no  Soviet  regime. 
Marxism  or  Leninism— the  ideological  component — is  regarded  by  this 
school  of  thought  as  little  more  than  a  convenient  rationalization  for  ex- 
port purposes.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Soviet  regime  originally  attempted 
to  be  something  other  than  a  strictly  Russian  regime,  but  it  is  argued  by 
Crankshaw  that  under  the  Stalinist  dictatorship  "Russianism"  reasserted 
itself. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  substantial  body  of  evidence  which  supports 
this  thesis.  The  Soviet  regime  is  in  many  ways  as  brutal,  as  ruthless,  and  as 
inconsiderate  of  human  values  and  individual  rights  as  were  its  predecessors 
in  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  I,  and  Catherine  II.  Berdyaev  stated 
the  matter  very  succinctly  when  he  referred  to  Peter  as  a  "Bolshevik  on  the 
throne,"  since  that  monarch,  in  addition  to  staging  mock  religious  proces- 
sions, compelled  Russia  to  undergo  a  degree  of  secularization,  introduced 
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certain  foreign  innovations,  and,  like  Lenin,  believed  in  violence  and  op- 
posed traditionalism.  One  can  see  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  mir— the 
traditional  Russian  form  of  communal  landholding  (but  of  individual 
cultivation)— in  the  collective  farm,  although  it  is  generally  disliked  by  the 
peasantry.  Yet  if  one  is  going  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  collective 
farm  in  terms  of  the  mir  or  ohshchina,  one  must  also  note  that,  by  contrast, 
in  Ukraine  there  is  a  very  strong  tradition  of  individual  landholding.  One 
can  draw  a  parallel  between  the  oprichnina  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  the 
M.V.D.  Tlie  doctrine  that  the  individual  must  submit  to  the  collectivity  (or 
to  whoever  is  acting  in  its  name)  because  only  it  possesses  truth  was  seen 
by  Sir  John  Maynard  as  having  emerged  from  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of 
sobornost',  "oneness,"  with  its  belief  that  truth  resides  in  the  collectivity  of 
the  Church.  The  suspicion  and  isolation  of  the  Soviet  regime  have  their 
antecedents  in  the  similar  attitudes  of  the  Imperial  regime  recorded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Custine  and  other  Western  observers. 

The  influence  of  the  Russian  tradition  upon  the  Soviet  regime— the  ad- 
vent of  "Russianism" — has  been  dated  by  Crankshaw  as  having  commenced 
in  February  1931,  when  Stalin,  in  addressing  a  large  number  of  responsible 
Soviet  industrial  officials,  couched  his  appeal  for  industrialization  in  terms 
of  national  feeling  and  patriotism  and  pointed  out  that  Russia  had  been 
beaten  on  numerous  occasions  only  because  of  her  backwardness.  Actually, 
it  took  a  whole  decade  for  the  reorientation  to  manifest  itself  fully  in  the 
"Great  Fatherland  War."  Soviet  historiography  undenvent  a  radical  change, 
taking  on  strongly  nationalist  overtones,  with  the  Russians  depicting  them- 
selves as  everyone's  liberators  and  the  source  of  light,  truth,  and  progress. 
The  rows  of  medals  and  decorations  on  generals'  chests  and  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  epaulets  in  the  armed  forces,  together  with  a  very  substantial  differ- 
ential between  the  pay  of  officers  and  the  pay  of  troops,  gave  added  proof 
of  the  restoration  of  a  measure  of  traditionalism.  The  ugly  anti-Semitism 
of  1952-1953,  contrived  by  the  regime  but  probably  based  on  recognition  of 
a  popular  attitude,  served  to  provide  for  many  observers  final  confirmation 
of  the  "Russianism"  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  date  the  emergence  of  this  reorientation  is  not  easy. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  can  even  be  said  to  antedate  Stalin's  speech  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1931,  which  Crankshaw  regards  as  the  beginning  of  the  turning  point. 
In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine  on  April  26,  1926,  Stalin,  announcing  a  crackdown  on  Ukrainian 
"bourgeois  nationalist"  elements  among  the  intelligentsia,  referred  to 
Leninism  as  "the  supreme  achievement"  of  Russian  culture.  In  this  same 
letter  Stalin  took  to  task  the  Ukrainian  writer  Khvylovy,  who  had  advanced 
the  slogan  "Away  from  Moscow"  for  the  purpose  of  reorienting  Ukrainian 
cultural  development.  Stalin  asserted  that  Moscow  was  the  "citadel  of  the 
international  revolutionary  movement  and  of  Leninism"  and  that  "the 
West  European  proletariats  look  with  ecstasy  to  the  banner  waving  over 
Moscow."^  Although  this  letter  was  published  in  full  for  the  first  time  only 
in  1948,  it  does  indicate  that  Stalin  was  attempting  to  place  the  regime  in 
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the  Russian  tradition  even  before  he  had  fully  disposed  of  his  archrival, 
Trotsky.  One  can  also  date  the  beginning  of  the  shift  as  having  occurred  in 
1930  in  a  caustic  letter  which  Stalin  sent  to  the  Russian  writer,  Demian 
Bednyi,  on  December  12  of  that  year  and  which  was  published  for  the  first 
time  only  in  1951.  Bednyi  had  written  several  uncomplimentary  poems 
about  the  Russians  and  had  been  censured  by  the  Central  Committee. 
When  he  complained  to  Stalin  about  the  Central  Committee's  decision 
and  likened  it  to  a  noose,  Stalin  responded  with  a  reprimand  and  charged 
the  writer  with  engaging  in  "calumny  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  against  its  past, 
against  its  present."  He  told  Bednyi  to  be  a  bit  more  humble  and  asserted 
that  "the  revolutionary  workers  of  all  countries  unanimously  applaud  the 
Soviet  working  class  and,  first  of  all,  the  Russian  [emphasis  Stalin's]  work- 
ing class,  the  vanguard  of  Soviet  workers,  as  its  acknowledged  leader  .  .  ."* 
In  this  letter  Stalin  also  quoted  a  lengthy  passage  from  Lenin's  article  "On 
the  National  Pride  of  the  Great  Russians"  which  was  published  in  De- 
cember 1914. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  Stalin's  speech  of 
February  1931  did  not  preclude  statements  which  had  a  contrary  effect.  For 
example,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  German  writer  Emil  Ludwig  on  De- 
cember 13,  1931,  Stalin  was  asked  if  he  regarded  himself  as  one  who  was 
continuing  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  he  declared  that  such  a  parallel 
was  "absurd."  Stalin  maintained  at  that  time  that  Peter  had  "strengthened 
the  national  state  of  landowners  and  merchants"  and  likened  him  to  "a  drop 
in  the  sea,"  while  declaring  that  Lenin,  by  comparison,  was  a  "whole 
ocean."^  Yet  in  the  years  that  followed,  the  Soviet  image  of  Peter  was  to 
become  something  more  than  that  of  a  "drop  in  the  sea." 


Other  Interpretations  of  "Russlanism" 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Russianism  of  the  Soviet  regime  has 
been  interpreted.  One  position,  which  has  probably  been  expressed  most 
fully  by  Professor  Nicholas  Timasheff  in  his  book  The  Great  Retreat,^  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  re-emergence  of  Russian  nationalism  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Comintern  in  1943  meant  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
had  somehow  become  less  doctrinaire,  had  modified  its  aims,  and  was  sur- 
rendering to  "the  Russian  nation."  A  somewhat  contrary  position  tends  to 
regard  "Russianism"  as  a  purely  tactical  and  ersatz  phenomenon  utilized 
by  the  Kremlin  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  greater  degree  of  loyalty  from 
its  Russian  subjects  by  means  of  a  clever  manipulation  of  Russian  national 
symbols.  Another  interpretation  would  be  that  the  existence  of  Russian 
nationalism,  often  in  the  guise  of  "Soviet  patriotism,"  side  by  side  with  the 
Leninist-Stalinist  world  outlook  means  that  the  use  of  the  latter  for  export 
purposes  enhances  the  power  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  yet  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  genuine  nationalism  for  domestic  consumption.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probably  wise  to  assume  that  just  as  statements  made  for 
effect  can  ultimately  become  dogma  through  force  of  repetition,  so  a  set  of 
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symbols  originally  employed  for  tactical  purposes  can,  in  the  end,  dominate 

strategy. 

Significance  of  These  Views 

The  assumptions  which  are  made  regarding  the  Russian  character— and 
often  they  are  of  an  implicit  rather  than  an  explicit  nature  in  studies  on  the 
Soviet  system — obviously  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  conclusions 
reached.  There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  that  the  "Russianism"  thesis  can  lead 
to  an  attitude  similar  to  that  which  arose  during  World  War  II  towards  the 
German  character.  At  that  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Vansittart  School  there  developed  an  image  of  the  Germans  as  an  almost 
incorrigible  people  who  worship  authority  and  are  inherently  bellicose  and 
barbaric.  While  it  is  undesirable  to  "freeze"  the  character  of  a  people  and 
endow  its  regime  with  an  unbending  rigidity,  it  is  equally  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  evade  the  issue  of  the  degree  of  influence  which  a  culture  has 
upon  political  institutions. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  Russian  culture  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining its  influence  upon  the  Soviet  regime  has  been  sorely  neglected. 
Berdyaev,  although  a  philosopher,  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  attention  to 
the  precursors  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  and  to  establish  certain  links 
between  Soviet  Communism  and  Russian  traditions.  One  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  according  to  Berdyaev,  was  the  Utopian  anarchist  of 
nineteenth-century  Russia  (Bakunin)  as  well  as  the  Nihilists  (especially 
Pisarev),  who  challenged  every  idea  and  moral  value.  Similarly,  the  an- 
archist element  was  strong  in  the  peasant  rebellions  of  Pugachev  and  Stenka 
Razin.  Another  precursor,  especially  of  Lenin,  was  the  schoolteacher  Sergei 
Nechaev,  who  wrote  The  Catechism  of  a  Revolutionary  in  1869  and  advo- 
cated a  fanatical  and  completely  dedicated  type  of  revolutionary  movement 
capable  of  employing  the  basest  means.  In  his  insistence  upon  absolute 
discipline  and  small  units  of  professionals  and  in  his  distrust  of  the  masses, 
Nechaev  presaged  Lenin's  conception  of  the  revolutionist  and  the  Bolshevik 
type  of  party  organization. 

Lenin  also  had  a  precursor  in  P.  N.  Tkachev,  who  advocated  social  revo- 
lution by  means  of  a  seizure  of  power  by  a  minority  rather  than  by  any 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  masses.  A  third  antecedent  of  Bolshevism,  in 
Berdyaev's  view,  was  the  People's  Will  (Narodnaia  Volia)  movement, 
which  believed  in  terror  and  assassinated  Alexander  II  in  1881.  While 
Lenin  did  not  believe  that  terror  applied  to  individual  representatives  of  the 
tsarist  regime  would  be  very  effective,  he  did  not  reject  the  use  of  terror  as 
such,  but  favored  a  broader  and  more  purposeful  application  of  it.  A  fourth 
antecedent  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  the  Populist  (Narodnik)  movement 
of  the  intelligentsia  in  the  1870s,  which  was  rather  mystical  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  peasantry.  This  ill-fated  and  utterly  naive  effort  of  the  intel- 
lectuals to  "go  to  the  people"  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  peasantry 
somehow  possessed  truth. 
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Berdyaev  also  saw  the  Soviet  regime  as  having  inherited  the  messianism 
'te^  of  tsarist  Russia.  The  traditional  messianism  developed  in  large  part  because 
V^^ i''  Russia  had  not  experienced  either  the  Renaissance  or  the  Reformation. 
Following  the  fall  of  Byzantium  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Muscovy  ultimately  became  the  only  Orthodox  state  and  arrogated  to  itself 
a  position  of  pre-eminince.  The  Bolsheviks  developed  the  Third  Interna- 
tional in  place  of  the  concept  of  Moscow  as  the  Tliird  (and  last)  Rome 
— following  Rome  and  Byzantium — a  notion  first  expounded  by  the  Abbott 
Filotheus  of  Pskov  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Although  the 
Comintern  was  dissolved  in  1943,  Berdyaev's  parallel  is  probably  an  apt  one, 
especially  when  the  Soviet  "peace"  mission,  which  began  in  1947,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  Third  Rome  concept.  It  is  also  worthwhile  to  recall  in  this 
context  Stalin's  peroration  in  his  speech  to  the  Baku  Soviet  on  November  6, 
1920:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  our  course  is  not  amongst  the  easiest,  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  difBculties  do  not  frighten  us.  Paraphrasing  the 
well-known  words  of  Luther  [at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521],  Russia  could 
say:  'Here  I  stand  on  the  border  between  the  old,  capitalist  and  the  new, 
socialist  world;  on  this  boundary  I  unite  the  forces  of  the  proletariats  of  the 
West  with  the  forces  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Orient  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying {lazgwrnif )  the  old  world.  May  the  god  of  history  help  me.' '"^ 

The  messianic  element  was  quite  evident  in  much  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  nineteenth-century  Russia — in  the  writings  of  the  Slavophiles  and  espe- 
cially in  Dostoevsky.  One  can  draw  a  parallel  between  Dostoevsky's  attitude 
toward  the  West  and  that  of  the  Soviet  regime:  both  attitudes  combine  a 
dualism  which  has  confused  Western  obser\'ers.  Dostoevsky,  in  his  speech 
of  June  8,  1880,  on  Pushkin,  called  upon  the  Russian  to  become  a  "uni- 
versal man"  and  reunite  mankind.  In  reading  Dostoevsky  as  well  as  other 
Slavophiles  one  can  grasp  the  influence  of  messianism  in  Russian  thought 
and  the  notion  that  the  Russians'  love  for  humanity  is  so  great  that  only 
they  can  save  mankind  in  a  crushing  embrace.  Dostoevsky  was  cognizant  of 
Russia's  poverty,  but  he  "explained"  it  by  stating  that  Christ  was  born  in  a 
manger.  Thus  there  was  combined  in  Russian  messianism  a  feeling  of 
superiority-inferiority  which  can  still  be  said  to  underlie  Soviet  messianism. 

The  Kremlin  has  been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  its  invincibility  at  least 
since  November  22,  1919,  when  Lenin  told  the  Second  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Communist  Organizations  of  Peoples  of  the  East  that  "international 
capital"  could  not  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime.  This  line  was  repeated  by 
Lenin  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  June  1921,  when  he  de- 
clared that  "international  imperialism"  had  proved  itself  to  be  incapable  of 
strangling  Soviet  Russia.  Following  World  War  II  Stalin  reafhrmed  Soviet 
invincibility  in  even  stronger  terms,  and  Molotov  asserted  that  "all  roads 
lead  to  Communism."  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  leadership  does  not 
always  conduct  itself  as  though  it  were  convinced  of  its  own  invincibility. 
Witness,  for  example,  its  frantic  and  not  fully  successful  efforts  to  repatriate 
by  means  of  persuasion  and  intimidation  every  last  one  of  the  several  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  subjects  who  found  themselves  in  Western  Europe  in  1945 
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at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  dualism  of  confidence-fear  is  also  evident 
in  the  constant  exhortation  to  subjects  to  be  vigilant.  At  the  same  time  the 
police  and  security  organs  are  praised  as  the  most  effective  in  the  world; 
yet  they  are  periodically  purged— and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lavrenti  P. 
Beria,  their  chief  was  accused  of  having  been  a  "foreign  agent"  for  thirty- 
four  years.  Thus  what  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn  has  termed  "compensatory 
messianism"  combines  with  its  intense  pride  and  even  arrogance  a  feeling 
of  fear,  awkwardness,  and  inferiority. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that  few  people  other  than  the  Russians 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  name  a  party  newspaper  Truth  (Pravda).  Yet 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  Russian  word  for  "security"  (bezopasnost')  has 
no  positive  connotation  of  safety  and  security,  but  is  purely  negative,  and 
literally  translated  means  "without  danger."  Wliile  it  is  possible  to  place 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  semantics  of  politics,  the  use  and  etymology  of 
words  do  throw  some  light  upon  attitudes,  experiences,  and  values,  and  in 
this  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  very  succinctly  the  dual  nature  of  the 
Slavophile  Russian-Soviet  world  outlook  discussed  above. 

We  have  seen  the  wide  range  of  data  which  can  be  utilized  in  an  effort 
to  define  and  explain  the  cultural  determinant  in  Soviet  Russian  behavior. 
We  have  also  had  occasion  to  note  the  degree  to  which  certain  of  the 
formulations  have  evoked  doubt  and  criticism.  In  the  case  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  precursors  of  the  Bolsheviks  it  is  possible  to  contend 
that  these  movements  and  pronouncements  were  the  work  and  concern  of 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total  population. 

BYT  OR  WAY  OF  LIFE  It  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  examine  what 
Russians  term  their  hyt  or  "way  of  life,"  in  an  effort  to  isolate  those  tradi- 
tional attitudes,  practices,  and  relationships  which  can  offer  clues  toward 
the  definition  of  the  Russian  character.  A  pioneer  effort  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  sociologist  Dinko  Tomasic  in  his  study.  The  Impact 
of  Russian  Culture  on  Soviet  Communism.^ 

In  addition  to  summarizing  certain  of  the  influences  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  Tomasic  has  attributed  certain  aspects  of  the  Russian  char- 
acter to  the  patriarchal  Russian  family.  He  contends  that  the  family  situa- 
tion was  structured  to  create  individuals  with  a  great  deal  of  destructive 
aggressiveness,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  guilt  combined  with  self-pity.  This 
thesis  is  based  on  evidence  from  proverbs,  folk  literature,  and  the  sixteenth- 
century  code  of  Russian  family  life,  the  Domostroi.  The  Russian  family, 
it  is  argued,  was  one  in  which  the  male  dominated  the  female  and  children 
were  dominated  by  the  parents.  However,  the  parent-child  relationship 
involved  somewhat  different  attitudes  on  the  parts  of  the  two  parents.  The 
father  tended  to  demand  and  receive  unquestioning  obedience  and  submis- 
sion, which  evoked  much  hostility  and  created  tension  between  fathers  and 
sons.  The  relationship  of  the  child  with  the  mother  was  one  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  tenderness  and  solicitude  manifested  itself. 
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Tliese  contrary  relationships  between  the  child  and  the  two  parents 
allegedly  led  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  instability  and  to  submission 
combined  with  a  desire  to  indulge  in  destructive  aggression  and  power- 
seeking.  Thus  if  individual  Russians  have  experienced  a  feeling  of  rejection 
within  the  family  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  and  tension  which  they  have 
encountered,  they  may  easily  embrace  messianic  creeds,  indulge  in  de- 
bauchery and  aggression,  and  simultaneously  feel  inadequacy  and  guilt. 
The  attitudes  which  develop  in  childhood  are  possibly  reinforced  in  adult 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  Russians  experience  an  arbitrary  political 
authority  comparable  to  that  of  the  father  in  the  traditional  family.^  Thus 
the  tension,  hostility,  and  submissiveness  which  had  their  origin  in  child- 
hood are  perpetuated  in  adulthood  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  political 
regime. 

This  thesis  is  based  on  the  generally  accepted  proposition  that  child- 
rearing  practices  play  some  role  in  determining  the  common  attitudes  and 
values  which  are  held  by  individuals  living  in  a  particular  society.  The 
study  of  the  cultural  determinant,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  something  unique  about  the  Russian  way  of  life 
and  values  as  they  have  become  embodied  in  the  Russian  historical  experi- 
ence and  have  led  to  certain  behavioral  regularities. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  regime  has  endeavored  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Russians — and  that  of  the  non-Russians  as  well. 
It  has  attempted  to  inculcate  in  its  subjects  a  relentlessness  and  intolerance 
toward  the  outside  world  and  discipline  and  vigilance  in  the  internal  life 
of  the  people.  It  has  combatted  the  capriciousness  of  the  Onegin  type  and 
the  apathy  and  indecisiveness  of  the  Oblomov  type  created  by  Pushkin  and 
Goncharov.  It  has  attempted  to  insist  upon  punctuality— that  bane  of  most 
Slavs.  The  regime  has  undoubtedly  introduced  a  significant  element  of 
harshness  and  coarseness  into  life  and  has  caused  many  to  become  devoid 
of  all  pity  and  sensibility.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  by  some  observers  that 
the  Soviet  system  is  able  to  persist  only  because  of  the  popular  tendency  to 
revert  to  certain  traditional  behavior  patterns  which  make  it  tolerable. 

However,  if  certain  of  the  above  formulations  of  the  Russian  character 
are  valid,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  traditional 
patterns  of  behavior  and  those  which  are  being  imposed  by  the  regime. 
Thus  the  Russian  character  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  regime  in 
formulating  propaganda  themes,  in  stating  goals,  and  in  determining  which 
tactics  and  techniques  it  will  use  in  dealing  with  its  own  population  and 
the  kind  of  image  of  the  external  world  it  will  create  in  its  subjects'  minds. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  Russian  character  are  thus  in  many  ways  amenable 
to  the  Soviet  regime  at  the  same  time  that  other  aspects  place  limits  upon 
what  the  regime  can  do.  This  is  not  to  challenge  George  Kennan's  assertion 
that  any  people  is  to  some  extent  vulnerable  to  totalitarianism.  It  is  merely 
to  indicate  that  some  peoples,  among  them  the  Russians,  are  possibly  more 
vulnerable  than  others. 

The  attempt  to  study  the  Russian  character  has  not  always  been  warmly 
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received.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  results  have  not  always  been  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  would  like  to  picture  the  Russians  in  terms  which  would 
win  favor  in  the  West.  Those  who  exalt  the  brief  and  ill-fated  Russian 
"democratic  experiment"  of  1917,  which  preceded  the  Communist  seizure 
of  power,  would  prefer  to  neglect  those  aspects  of  the  Russian  character 
which  tend  to  invalidate  their  position.  One  can  contrast  them  with  the 
Eurasian  School  of  post- World-War- 1  emigre  Russian  historians,  which 
contended  that  Russia  was  not  a  part  of  Europe  but  had  a  unique  civiliza- 
tion with  a  highly  religious  content.  "Eurasia,"  or  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
regarded  as  a  unity  in  itself,  being  east  of  Europe  and  north  of  Asia.  Recog- 
nizing the  Mongol  influence  upon  Russian  development,  these  intellectuals 
interpreted  the  events  of  late  1917  as  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  two  cen- 
turies of  European  influence  which  had  begun  with  Peter  I.  One  need  not 
accept  the  Eurasian  thesis  in  its  entirety  and  yet  may  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  such  a  school  of  historical  interpretation  should 
have  developed. 

Validity  of  the  Cultural  Approach 

The  diverse  and  even  contradictory  nature  of  certain  of  the  observations 
discussed  here  under  the  heading  "The  Cultural  Approach"  should  serve  to 
indicate  that  this  approach,  insofar  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  systematic, 
is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  an  approach  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  utilize  and 
presents  far  greater  problems  of  a  methodological  nature  than  does  the 
study  of  the  ideological  determinant.  It  can  easily  degenerate  into  a  series  of 
stereotypes,  since  cultural  themes  are  not  always  easily  identified  and  ex- 
plained in  an  urban  mass  society.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  the  cultural  approach  is  not  to  be  overburdened  and  if  unjustified 
expectations  of  what  it  can  achieve  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Soviet  system  and  the  Russian  culture  from  which  it  can  be  said 
to  have  emerged  and  with  which  it  has  so  much  in  common  are  based  on 
certain  unique  attitudes  and  values,  study  of  which  is  the  legitimate  object 
of  the  cultural  approach.  In  a  sense,  the  ideological  determinant  might  be 
regarded  as  an  aspect  of  culture,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  said 
to  have  reinforced  or  accentuated  traditional  Russian  attitudes  and  values. 

Yet  the  degree  to  which  parts  of  the  ideology  have  encountered  popular 
resistance  and  have  had  to  be  modified  and  supplemented  by  appeals  to 
non-Marxian  symbols  causes  us  to  be  confronted  with  something  of  a 
conundrum  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  Russian  or  Communist.  The  only  truthful  answer  appears  to 
be  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  both.  To  the  Russians  the  regime  wishes  to 
appear  to  be  Russian,  and  at  the  same  time  stresses  the  mission  of  the 
Russians  as  the  great  "liberating"  force  and  the  embodiment  of  "progress" 
—thus  reinforcing  their  traditional  messianism.  To  the  outside  world,  and 
especially  to  the  former  colonial  peoples,  the  regime  wishes  to  appear  a 
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truly  "international"  force.  That  there  was  and  is  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  these  two  images  is  evident  in  Moscow's  insistence  upon  Russian 
domination  of  the  Third  International  as  well  as  in  the  expulsion  of  Yugo- 
slavia from  the  Cominform  in  1948. 

Yet  many  have  not  been  aware  of  this  discrepancy  or  else  have  chosen  to 
ignore  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  regime  has  become  Russian.  The 
discrepancy  probably  makes  little  difference  to  the  Russians  themselves, 
although  it  undoubtedly  plays  a  role  in  antagonizing  many  non-Russians 
who  live  under  Soviet  rule.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  identification 
between  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  Russian  people  present  a  very  complex 
problem.  Those  who  are  interested  in  psychological  warfare  concentrate 
their  energies  on  the  wedges  which  can  be  driven  between  a  government 
and  its  subjects.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  population,  the  subjects 
represent  a  high  degree  of  diversity  both  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  status 
and  nationality,  various  kinds  of  wedges  can  obviously  be  employed. 

However,  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  obvious  fact  that  no  govern- 
ment, however  authoritarian  it  may  be,  can  ever  afford  to  divorce  itself 
completely  from  a  substantial  segment  of  its  population  if  it  hopes  to  sur- 
vive a  long-term  crisis  brought  on  by  external  pressure  and  internal  strains. 
Similarly,  a  government  can  rarely  be  said  to  be  completely  alien  to  most 
of  its  subjects,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  regime  reflects  and  fulfills 
traditional  Russian  "need  systems"  it  must  be  studied  in  terms  of  the 
Russian  culture  pattern. 

Other  Determinants 

Of  advocates  of  determinants  it  might  be  said,  as  of  politicians  and  taxes, 
there  is  no  end.  Those  who  believe  in  multiple  causality  cannot,  on  prin- 
ciple, accept  the  notion  of  a  single  dominant  cause  or  group  of  related 
causes  determining  the  nature  of  a  political  regime.  Others  seek  simple 
"explanations"  like  that  of  a  journalist  who  stated  that  the  behavior  of  the 
Kremlin  would  become  very  clear  if  it  is  simply  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  are  "Asiatics."  A  psychiatrist  might  seek  to  explain  the 
brutality  and  callousness  of  Stalinism  in  terms  of  the  dictator's  unhappy 
childhood  and  the  mistreatment  which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  father;  Stalin's  childhood  experience  supposedly  made  him  hostile  to 
all  authority  except  his  own. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  observers  that  Soviet  policies  have  been  con- 
ditioned and  fears  reinforced  by  the  acts  of  others.  This  reaction  thesis  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  regime  does  not  need  internal  and 
external  enemies— real  or  imagined— whom  it  can  conveniently  abuse  and 
blame  for  its  own  shortcomings.  It  is  also  based  on  the  dubious  supposition 
that  attempts  to  placate  the  Kremlin  and  meet  some  of  its  demands  would 
not  lead  to  new  demands  requiring  additional  concessions.  Various  kinds  of 
evidence  are  employed  in  support  of  the  reaction  thesis  as  a  determinant  of 
Soviet  policy.  On  the  internal  side  it  has  been  argued  that  the  repressive 
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measures  which  the  regime  adopted  were  made  necessary  by  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence attempted  by  Sociahst  Revolutionaries  in  1918;  but  this  interpreta- 
tion grossly  minimizes  the  impact  which  the  traditional  conspiratorial 
nature  of  the  prerevolutionary  Bolshevik  Party  had  on  the  Soviet  regime. 
On  the  external  side  the  evidence  begins  with  the  Allied  intervention  of 
1918  and  1919,  although  this  effort  was  something  less  than  half-hearted 
and  more  than  confusing  because  it  was  not  based  on  any  consistent  policy. 
The  publication  in  the  United  States  of  the  Sisson  Documents  which  pur- 
ported to  prove  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  German  agents  is  also  cited, 
as  are  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  until  1933  and  the  insistence  that  Moscow  assume  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  tsarist  government.  Other  events  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  the  reaction  thesis  rely  in  arguing  their  case  are: 
the  American  protest  regarding  the  participation  in  the  1935  Comintern 
Congress  of  persons  holdmg  American  citizenship;  Western  sympathy  for 
Finland  during  the  Soviet-Finnish  War  of  1939-1940  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  League  of  Nations;  American  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  1941  Soviet  frontiers; 
the  opening  of  a  second  front  in  North  Africa  rather  than  on  the  European 
continent  in  1942;  the  abrupt  termination  of  American  Lend-Lease  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1945 — regarded  by  some  as  a  form  of  "pressure";  the 
denial  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  right  to  send  occupation  troops  into 
Japan;  and  the  alleged  loss  in  Washington  of  a  formal  Soviet  application 
for  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,000. 

The  essence  of  the  reaction  thesis  is  that  acts  such  as  these  caused  Soviet 


suspicions  of  the  West  to  be  well  founded^The  major  weakness  of  this 
tTiesis  IS  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  in  any  meaningful  way  between 
those  aspects  of  Soviet  policy  which  have  been  motivated  by  ideological 
tenets  and  those  which  have  occurred  solely  as  a  reaction  to  the  policies  of 
non-Soviet  states.  Policies  are  like  the  proverbial  two-sided  coin  and  have 
their  inner  conditioning  factors  as  well  as  their  responsive  side  which  is  the 
reflection  of  the  external  factors  originating  outside  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  A 
major  difEculty  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  the  leadership  all 
too  often  prefers  to  view  the  external  world  through  its  own  peculiar  kind 
of  eyeglasses.  It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  the  reaction  thesis  operates  in 
more  than  one  direction,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  Soviet  Government 
prompt  reactions  on  the  part  of  other  governments.  Thus  Winston 
Churchill's  "Iron  Curtain"  address  delivered  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  in  March 
1946  must  be  viewed  as  a  response  to  Stalin's  speech  of  February  9,  1946, 
in  which  the  latter  began  to  resurrect  the  specter  of  "capitalistic  encircle- 
ment" and  reaffirmed  the  Leninist  doctrine  that  war  is  inevitable  so  long 
as  capitalism  exists. 

Summary 

Motivation  and  cause  are  difficult  to  determine  in  any  political  system,  just 
as  they  often  are  in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  an  individual  human  being. 
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Americans  are  sometimes  shocked  and  baffled  by  some  of  the  forms  which 
American  poHtical  hfe  assumes,  although  we  hve  in  this  culture  and  sup- 
posedly have  some  understanding  of  it.  How  much  more  difficult,  then,  is 
the  study  of  the  Soviet  system,  of  which  we  can  say,  without  being  com- 
pletely facetious,  that  never  have  so  few  known  so  little  about  so  much. 

The  gaps  in  our  knowledge  always  contribute  to  the  temptation  to  adopt 
a  monistic  approach  in  explaining  how  and  why  a  particular  political  system 
functions  in  terms  of  the  controls  which  it  employs  and  the  types  of  appeals 
on  which  it  relies.  Yet  a  monistic  approach  necessarily  restricts  the  scope 
and  the  possibilities  of  our  analysis.  Each  of  the  determinants  and  sub- 
determinants  discussed  in  this  study  has  influenced  Soviet  policy  in  some 
measure.  While  they  vary  in  the  degree  of  their  influence,  it  probably  can- 
not be  said  that  any  one— with  the  possible  exception  of  the  broadest,  the 
cultural  determinant— has  exercised  a  predominant  influence  on  Soviet 
policy.  It  is  also  probable  that  even  the  most  minor  of  these  determinants 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  having  absolutely  no  effect  on  Soviet  behavior.  Thus 
it  is  probably  wiser  and  safer  to  employ  a  pluralistic  approach  to  the  study 
of  Soviet  behavior. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 

Estimating  Soviet  Capabilities 


The  search  for  a  simple  and  definite  answer  to  the  question  of  Soviet 
capabihties  has  led  to  the  tendency  to  grossly  overestimate  or  underestimate 
the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  influence  other  states  and  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully if  it  should  choose  to  do  so.  Estimates  of  Soviet  staying  power 
made  in  1941  and  in  1951  serve  to  illustrate  this  tendency  to  obtain  a  simple 
yes-or-no  answer. 

Extremes  of  Overestimation  and  Underestimation 

ESTIMATES  OF  1941  In  1941,  in  the  months  following  the  Nazi  invasion, 
there  were  many  pronouncements  by  eminent  individuals  who  predicted 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Stalinist  regime.  These  predictions  were  based  on  a 
number  of  factors.  The  chief  such  factor  was  probably  the  impressive  record 
of  military  victories  which  Hitler  achieved  after  1939  and  which  had  cul- 
minated in  the  rapid  defeat  of  France  in  June  1940.  One  cannot  rule  out 
the  role  of  wish  fulfillment  either,  since  many  who  predicted  the  defeat  of 
the  Soviet  regime  were  unalterably  opposed  to  it  and  its  political  and 
economic  ideology  on  moral  grounds.  Yet  there  were  some  very  important 
facts  which  tended  to  tip  the  scales  toward  Soviet  defeat.  One  of  these  was 
the  unimpressive  performance  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  Soviet-Finnish  War 
of  1939-1940.  The  execution  of  a  number  of  the  top-ranking  Soviet  gen- 
erals in  1937,  including  Marshal  Tukhachevsky  and  Generals  Yakir,  Putna, 
Kork,  Uborevich,  and  three  others,  and  the  suicide  of  Marshal  Gamarnik, 
made  it  appear  that  the  army  was  politically  unreliable;  the  morale  of  the 
officer  corps  was  regarded,  and  not  incorrectly,  as  having  been  seriously 
weakened  as  a  result  of  the  purges.  Many  persons  acquainted  with  the 
Soviet  industrial  plant  viewed  it,  not  always  without  reason,  as  being  in- 
efficient to  the  point  of  hopelessness.  The  general  inadequacy  of  the  system 
of  rail  transportation  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  highways  worthy  of 
the  name  also  contributed  to  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  regime  could 
be  defeated. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  contend,  despite  the  Soviet  victory  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  that  those  who  predicted  the  Nazi  defeat  were  right  but  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  They  predicated  their  conclusion  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  economy  was  sufficiently  strong  and  that  the  population  and  army 
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were  in  favor  of  the  regime  and  would  support  a  "scorched-earth"  pohcy. 
They  did  not  foresee  the  extent  to  which  large  segments  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  would  greet  the  Germans  with  the 
traditional  symbols  of  hospitality,  bread  and  salt,  and  regard  them  initially 
as  liberators.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the 
Germans  on  the  Eastern  front  vary,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of 
between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  is  not  far  from  correct.  Since  the  German 
military  was  not  prepared  to  feed  such  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  mass 
starvation  commenced  along  with  acts  of  brutality.  The  mistreatment  of 
the  prisoners  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  civilian  population,  and 
when  the  SS  commenced  its  activities  in  the  occupied  areas  it  became 
evident  that  the  Nazis  were  not  offering  any  reasonable  alternative  to 
Soviet  rule. 

Further,  the  Germans  were  not  prepared  logistically  for  a  winter  cam- 
paign; lubricants  in  their  tanks  froze  and  the  troops  lacked  adequate  winter 
clothing.  Tlie  refusal  of  Hitler  to  engage  in  a  war  of  maneuver  with  tactical 
retreats  led  to  high  German  casualties. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  Soviet  regime  was  saved  as  much  by  Nazi  stu- 
pidity as  by  its  own  efforts.  The  fact  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  went  out 
of  their  way  in  an  attempt  to  placate  Hitler  in  the  late  spring  of  1941  is  also 
significant,  since  they  undoubtedly  knew  what  a  severe  test  war  would 
bring,  following  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  mass  Yezhov  purges  of  1936- 
1938.  The  desperation  which  Stalin  apparently  felt  following  the  invasion 
can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  late  July  1941  he  told  Harry 
Hopkins  that  he  would  welcome  American  combat  troops  on  any  sector  of 
the  Soviet  front— this  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Hopkins  reported  that  Stalin 
was  quite  confident  that  the  front  would  remain  within  a  hundred  kilo- 
meters of  its  position  at  that  time,  which  was  before  the  fall  of  Kiev.  By 
the  end  of  September— following  the  fall  of  Kiev — when  Lord  Beaverbrook 
and  W.  Averell  Harriman  met  with  Stalin,  the  Soviet  dictator  appeared  to 
be  under  considerable  strain  and  suggested  that  Britain  send  troops  to  the 
Ukrainian  front.^  The  decision  to  establish  a  provisional  capital  in  Kui- 
byshev indicates  that  the  regime  probably  anticipated  the  fall  of  Moscow 
to  the  Germans. 

Thus  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Soviet  leadership  came  far  closer  to  de- 
feat in  1941  and  in  early  1942  than  we  realize  today.  If  the  Nazis  had  not 
been  blinded  by  their  racist  ideology  and  had  regarded  the  millions  of 
people  who  were  living  under  their  occupation  as  allies  rather  than  as  in- 
feriors not  worthy  of  an  elementary  education,  the  outcome  of  World 
War  II  might  well  have  been  quite  different.  By  failing  to  dissolve  the  hated 
collective  farms,  by  requisitioning  food  and  yet  failing  to  cope  with  urban 
food  shortages,  by  conscripting  the  civilian  population  for  forced  labor  in 
German  agriculture  and  industry,  and  by  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
the  partisan  movement  (it  developed  only  gradually)  the  Nazis  gave  to 
the  Soviet  regime  decisive  advantages  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  1 951  The  Soviet  military  victory  in  World  War  II  and  the 
resultant  words  of  self-praise  which  the  Soviet  leadership  heaped  upon 
itself  have  probably  led  to  a  tendency  to  overestimate  Soviet  capabilities. 
For  example,  in  January  1951  when  President  Truman  decided  to  send  four 
additional  United  States  divisions  to  Germany,  one  of  the  prominent  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  spoke  of  a  "sudden  Communist  avalanche"  en- 
gulfing Western  Europe.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  detonation  of  the 
first  Soviet  atomic  device  in  September  1949,  several  years  earlier  than  had 
been  anticipated,  prompted  a  widespread  revision  of  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
military  potential.  Subsequent  detonations  and  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  concentrating  on  the  construction  of  large  fleets  of  heavy  jet- 
propelled  bombers  served  to  reaffirm  the  impression  of  growing  military 
strength. 

Yet  it  is  possibly  an  oversimplification  to  emphasize  these  very  graphic 
actions  and  to  pay  scant  attention  to  the  serious  internal  problems  which 
the  Soviet  regime  faces  in  dealing  with  its  subject  populations.  These  will 
be  discussed  later  and  are  mentioned  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  tendency  to  overestimate  Soviet  capabilities  in  the  1950s  may 
be  comparable  to  the  tendency  to  underestimate  them  which  was  quite 
widespread  in  1939-1941. 

Basic  Aspects  of  Capabilities  Analysis 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  capabilities  has  two  basic  aspects.  One  of  these 
centers  upon  the  natural  resources  and  weapons  which  the  regime  has  at 
its^^tSpusa:!  Ot  is  litelyTo*  havVTn  tlie  near  FutureT^The  other  is  concerned 
with  capabilities  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  political  system  can 
attain  most  of  its  goals  without  incurring  incalculable  risks,  the  kinds  of 
sacrifices  which  it  is  able  to  exact  from  its  subjects,  the  quality  of  its  po- 
litical intelligence  regarding  the  aims  and  capabilities  of  other  states,  and 
its  ability  to  clarify  or  conceal  its  own  intentions  as  the  situation  may  de- 
mand. Thus  capabilities  estimates  necessarily  proceed  from  the  most 
tangible  and  more  easily  measured  factors  to  those  which  though  still  very 
tangible— indeed  crucial— involve  so  many  imponderables  as  to  defy  meas- 
urement. 

SOVIET  INDUSTRY:  ACTUAL  AND  POTENTIAL  The  task  of  determining  the 
Soviet  power  position  in  terms  of  the  production  of  certain  key  commodi- 
ties such  as  steel,  coal,  petroleum,  electric  power,  and  nuclear-fissionable 
material  would  appear  to  be  relatively  simple.  Yet  for  long  periods  the 
Soviet  regime  has  made  public  only  percentage  increases  in  the  production 
of  such  commodities  and  has  released  absolute  figures  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions, as  in  Malenkov's  report  to  the  Nineteenth  Party  Congress  in  October 
1952.  Of  course  once  a  certain  level  of  industrial  development  is  achieved,  a 
regime  is  able  to  muster  the  necessary  means  for  waging  full-scale  warfare; 
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and  there  is  httle  comfort  in  thinking  that  the  greater  industrial  output  of 
the  non-Soviet  world  would  in  itself  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. For  example,  Soviet  petroleum  resources  apparently  are  not  abundant, 
but  are  undoubtedly  adequate  for  waging  war  if  those  of  Nazi  Germany 
(which  were  much  smaller)  were  adequate  in  World  War  II.  Similarly, 
whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  Soviet  economy  can  be  said  to  be  in  terms 
of  its  low  level  of  passenger-car  and  domestic-appliance  production,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to  produce  effective  weapons  in  large  quanti- 
ties, although  of  somewhat  limited  variety. 

Estimates  of  the  future  rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  industrial  economy 
must  be  rather  speculative  in  nature.  However,  certain  factors  such  as  the 
tremendous  distances  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  poor  distribution  of 
resources  are  known  to  involve  high  transportation  costs  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction and  thus  tend  to  retard  growth.  The  tendency  to  use  poorer  ores, 
as  at  Magnitogorsk  since  World  War  II,  would  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  not  have  unlimited  reserves  of  high-grade  ores.  Yet  estimates 
of  mineral  and  petroleum  reserves,  as  of  demographic  trends,  are  often 
based  on  assumptions  which,  if  proved  unsound,  later  invalidate  the  esti- 
mates. Reserves  are  often  calculated  in  the  most  haphazard  manner,  so 
that  they  are  often  incorrect.  New  mineral  deposits  are  discovered,  and 
new  technological  processes  are  developed  and  make  possible  the  utiliza- 
tion of  poorer  ores  which  had  previously  been  unusable  or  marginal.  Esti- 
mates of  the  rate  of  Soviet  capital  investment  and  economic  growth,  and 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget  in  terms  of  what  it 
will  purchase,  present  special  problems  in  the  use  of  the  available  statistical 
data,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  use 
of  source  materials. 

SOVIET  AGRICULTURE:  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
country  in  which  famine  and  near-famine  have  occurred  in  the  twentieth 
century  with  some  measure  of  regularity.  As  late  as  1947  there  were  very 
serious  food  shortages,  caused  in  part  as  a  result  of  drought.  Besides  the 
lack  of  an  abundance  of  moisture,  short  growing  seasons  and  the  varying 
quality  of  the  soil  place  serious  limitations  upon  agricultural  development. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  arable  land,  and  the  regime  is  now  utilizing  nearly  all  of  it, 
so  that  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  arable  land  can  be  effected  only  at 
very  considerable  cost. 

If  there  are  physical  limitations  to  Soviet  agriculture,  there  are  also 
limitations  of  another  sort,  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  state  farms 
{sovkhozi)  as  opposed  to  the  collective  farms  (koJkhozi);  in  the  grudging 
retention  of  the  individual  plots,  however  small,  of  the  collective  farmers; 
in  the  failure  of  N,  S.  Khrushchev's  1950  plan  to  construct  agricultural 
cities;  and  in  the  fact  that  in  1953  the  Soviet  Union  had  fewer  cows  and 
horses  than  it  had  in  1916  and  fewer  sheep  and  goats  than  it  had  in  1928.^ 
Although  the  Soviet  regime  exacts  tremendous  amounts  of  agricultural 
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products  from  the  peasantry  at  very  low  cost  under  this  twentieth-century 
form  of  serfdom,  it  pays  a  very  high  price  in  terms  of  wasted  labor  and 
popular  resentment.  This  resentment  is  very  real  and  serves  to  reinforce 
the  distrust  of  the  peasantry  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Soviet  ruling  circles;  it  may  also  deter  the  Soviet  rulers  from  any  action 
which  could  bring  this  very  substantial  force  into  play  against  them. 

SOVIET  POPULATION:  HUMAN  RESOURCES  The  Soviet  population  picture 
has  several  very  evident  features.  These  include  a  disparity  in  the  sex  ratio, 
which  some  observers  believe  may  involve  a  deficit  of  males  as  high  as 
fifteen  millions,  and  a  postwar  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase.  The  increase 
has  generally  been  said  to  involve  a  growth  of  three  millions  annually,  but 
it  now  appears  to  have  become  fixed.  There  also  appears  to  be  an  upward 
shift  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population  as  a  result  of  the  declining 
birth  rate.  This  decline  in  the  birth  rate  may  be  attributed  to  the  growth 
of  urbanization,  the  lack  of  privacy  resulting  from  the  chronic  housing 
crisis,  and  the  shortage  of  males. 

The  annual  growth  in  population  may  still  be  too  great  in  terms  of  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  amount  of  arable  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  production  of  grain  and  livestock.  The  disparity  in  the  sex  ratio— which 
can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  females'  ability  to  survive  war  and  famine 
more  readily  than  the  male— may  not  create  any  insurmountable  problems 
for  the  Soviet  regime  when  it  is  recalled  that  women  perform  heavy  physical 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  comprise  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  labor 
force.  At  the  same  time  this  suggests  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  utiliz- 
ing its  labor  force  rather  fully  and  has  little  in  the  way  of  untapped  labor 
reserves  upon  which  it  could  call  in  an  emergency.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  wartime  losses  retarded  Soviet  population  growth  somewhat,  the 
annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  non-Russian  areas  with  populations  of 
approximately  22,000,000,  as  well  as  the  postwar  increase,  more  than  wiped 
out  the  wartime  deficit  within  a  few  years. 

Demography,  however,  in  concerning  itself  with  a  whole  population  or 
with  such  broad  categories  as  the  potential  labor  force  or  the  females  of 
childbearing  age,  is  limited  in  what  it  can  contribute  to  capabilities  analysis. 
For  it  is  only  by  careful  study  of  the  various  strata  of  a  society  that  an 
understanding  can  be  had  of  how  various  groups  might  react  to  certain 
situations. 

Soviet  society  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  seven  or  eight  key  strata.  Party 
membership  obviously  provides  a  basis  for  defining  one  of  these  strata, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  hard  core  of  "believers" 
and  those  who  were  pressured  into  joining  or  who  joined  to  "get  bread"  or 
to  further  their  careers.  The  intelligentsia  is  a  second  stratum  and  is  broadly 
defined  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  include  the  professions,  teachers,  engineers, 
agronomists,  and  economic  officials.  While  the  Party  leadership  does  not 
completely  trust  these  specialists,  it  attempts  to  recruit  them  into  the 
Party  organization.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  overlapping  between  Party  and 
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intelligentsia,  although  there  is  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  the  latter 
who  have  refrained  from  joining  the  Party. 

A  third  stratum  is  the  secret  police  and  security  forces,  which  though 
composed  of  Party  members  do  constitute  a  kind  of  caste  within  the  elite. 
These  are  individuals  of  a  special  type  who  do  not  associate  readily  with 
persons  outside  their  caste  except  for  a  specific  purpose  and  who  have  been 
both  hated  and  feared.  A  fourth  stratum  is  the  military,  which  has  been 
a  rival  of  the  police  and  security  forces.  While  the  Party  leadership  and 
the  political  generals  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  professional  officer 
corps  in  check,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  military  resulting  from  World  War  II  presents  a  continuing  problem 
for  the  regime. 

The  more  highly  skilled  workers,  who  possess  certain  advantages,  con- 
stitute a  fifth  stratum  as  compared  with  the  more  numerous  and  more 
disadvantaged  unskilled  workers,  who  can  be  regarded  as  an  additional  and 
separate  stratum.  The  forced  laborers  who  are  serving  or  who  have  served 
sentences  for  various  alleged  political  offenses  as  well  as  for  ordinary  crimes 
are  a  group  apart  in  their  attitudes  and  experiences  and  must  be  viewed  as 
a  separate  stratum.  An  eighth  and  last  stratum  is  the  peasantry,  which  con- 
stitutes between  forty  and  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  and  is  gen- 
erally an  oppressed  group.  Party  membership  is  very  small  amongst  the 
peasantry,  which  is  too  large  and  untrustworthy  a  stratum  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Soviet  rulers. 

Tlie  Soviet  population  can  be  viewed  in  several  ways  in  addition  to  the 
cross  section  in  terms  of  socio-economic  strata.  Age  has  some  significance, 
since  it  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue  and  even  disillusionment 
set  in  once  the  heavily  indoctrinated  youth  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
harshness  of  Soviet  reality;  thus  the  regime's  claims  and  promises  take  on 
a  hollow  ring  to  the  extent  that  they  remain  unfulfilled.  Nationality  pro- 
vides another  important  criterion  for  purposes  of  studying  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation. The  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  forty  million  Ukrainians,  ten 
million  Byelorussians,  and  approximately  twenty  million  Moslems,  who 
are  mostly  Turcic-speaking,  as  well  as  a  number  of  additional  millions  of 
Transcaucasians  and  other  non-Russian  peoples,  creates  special  problems 
for  the  Soviet  regime  and  serves  as  a  source  of  conflicting  loyalties.  The 
fact  that  the  Party,  in  terms  of  its  membership,  is  weaker  in  the  non-Russian 
republics  as  compared  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  is  significant.  The 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  also  be  divided  into  those  who  them- 
selves or  whose  relatives  or  friends  have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  police 
and  security  forces  and  those  who  have  not. 

Awareness  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  strata  and  nationalities  within 
Soviet  society  should  serve  to  discourage  glib  and  sweeping  generalizations 
about  what  "the  Russian  people"  might  do  under  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. Each  of  these  strata  and  nationalities  has  certain  attitudes  and 
experiences  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others.  Yet  there  ob- 
viously are  differences  between  individuals  who  belong  to  a  particular 
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stratum,  nationality,  or  age  group.  However,  such  differences  should  not 
obscure  the  more  basic  common  attitudes  which  can  differentiate  a  par- 
ticular group  from  Soviet  society  in  general. 

Some  Imponderables  in  the  Calculation  of 
Soviet  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

A  mere  recital  of  Soviet  natural  resources  and  aircraft  production  and  tank 
output  does  not  provide  any  final  or  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  of 
Soviet  capabilities.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  no 
fewer  than  175  divisions  mobilized  since  World  War  II  and  the  estimate 
that  it  can  mobilize  twelve  or  thirteen  million  men  within  a  year  can  be 
misleading  without  some  reference  to  the  morale  of  these  troops.  The 
number  of  divisions  is  in  itself  misleading  to  untrained  Western  observers, 
since  a  Soviet  division  has  no  more  than  11,000  men  and  often  has  fewer 
than  that  number,  while  a  United  States  division  is  much  larger.  The  morale 
of  troops  obviously  varies  from  one  unit  to  another  and  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  unit  finds  itself.  It  is  related  to  what  the  men's 
families  have  experienced  or  may  be  experiencing.  If  morale  is  not  very 
high  to  begin  with,  it  deteriorates  more  rapidly  in  periods  of  retreat,  but  if 
victories  are  being  won  or  if  there  is  relative  stability  between  the  two 
contending  military  forces,  there  will  be  relatively  few  defections.  Morale 
is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  the  oflacer  corps  has  been  purged  at  any 
specific  time.  Morale  cannot  be  estimated  without  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  number  of  "ideal"  or  "idealistic"  Party  members  in  the  officer  corps 
as  distinct  from  the  more  cynical  ones  who  joined  because  they  were  pres- 
sured into  doing  so  or  in  order  to  advance  their  careers. 

It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  predict  who  might  "win"  a  war  which  has  not 
been  fought.  So  much  would  depend  upon  such  unknowns  as  the  events 
which  precipitate  the  clash,  the  types  of  weapons  used,  the  dimensions  of 
the  conflict,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  appeals  employed  by  both  sides 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  popular  support  as  the  struggle  develops.  No  two 
modern  wars  have  been  exactly  alike  in  terms  of  the  weapons  and  tactics 
employed.  It  would  also  appear  that  modern  wars  have  ended  quite  dif- 
ferently and  have  tended  to  last  longer  than  the  political  and  military 
leaders  who  unleashed  them  had  anticipated.  These  are  factors  which  com- 
pound the  difficult  task  of  estimating  capabilities  and  of  attempting  to 
exploit  the  weaknesses  and  cope  with  the  strengths  of  the  antagonist. 

Balance  sheets  of  a  nation's  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  not  easily  pre- 
pared, because  so  many  of  the  components  of  power  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  purely  quantitative  measurement.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
■ife=^vi-eL"TEgiine~3eriveF'an5erEiir"arfroTrn  of  its  strength— in  terms  of 
popular  acceptance  of  the  regime— from  the  apparent  lack  of  any  real 
alternative  to  Soviet  rule  in  the  minds  of  its  subjects  (many  of  whom  are 
"tired  of  politics")  and  from  its  JnYJ^h  subsidi'^nti^^"'  '^f  th^  arts.  Tlie  regime 
also  benefits,  at  least  in  short-range  terms,  from  the  picture  of  the  outside 
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world  which  it  paints  for  its  subjects  (with  the  housing  shortage  and  un- 
employment and  race  riots  depicted  in  lurid  colors)  and  from  its  ability 
to  recruit  talented  persons  into  the  Party  and  to  bestow  material  and  psychic 
rewards  upon  the  members  of  the  elite. 

Yet  various  of  these  practices  which  might  be  said  to  strengthen  the 
regime  also  lead  to  its  being  v/eakened.  The  constant  reiteration  of  the 
slogan  "The  future  belongs  to  Communism,"  the  never-ending  call  for 
"vigilance/'  the  innumerable  public  meetings,  and  the  tedious  nature  of  the 
Soviet  press  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  apathy  and  boredom.  Tire  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  arts  is  negated  to  some  extent  by  the  censorship  of  belles-lettres 
and  music  and  by  the  periodic  reprimands  administered  even  to  the  most 
successful  artists.  The  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  elite  and  the  fairly  high 
degree  of  mobility  in  Soviet  society  (due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  economy)  are  mitigated  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  regime.  Soviet 
society,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  might  well  be  viewed  as,  a  gigantic  series  of 
up  and  down  escalators:  no  one  is  quite  sure  when  the  particular  escalator 
upon  which  he  is  riding  at  the  moment  may  have  its  course  reversed,  or 
when  the  whole  series  upon  which  he  has  been  moving  upward  may  become 
an  almost  endless  steel  toboggan  slide. 

In  addition  to  the  strengths  which  may  be  said  to  have  antithetical 
elements  within  them,  there  are  the  more  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  system 
reflected  in  the  bad  housing,  the  lack  of  an  abundance  of  consumers'  goods, 
the  inadequate  public  transportation  facilities  especially  in  the  provincial 
cities,  the  chronic  agricultural  crisis,  and  the  fear  of  denunciation  by  in- 
formers of  the  secret  police.  There  are  countless  pressures  and  fears  which 
individuals  experience  in  Soviet  society:  the  engineer  may  be  accused  of 
having  delayed  vital  production;  the  physician  must  be  very  niggardly  in 
granting  medical  excuses  to  workers  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  sabotage; 
the  swineherd  on  the  collective  farm  may  be  accused  of  negligence  if  pigs 
left  in  his  charge  die  through  no  fault  of  his;  the  worker  at  a  machine  lathe 
may  be  found  guilty  of  sabotage  if  he  has  an  accident;  the  scientist  or 
scholar  does  not  know  when  a  particular  viewpoint  or  theory  to  which  he 
does  not  subscribe  will  become  dogma.  _ 

Yet  the  impact  of  such  fear  and  uncertainty  upon  the  attitudes  of  Soviet 
citizens  cannot  be  measured  quantitatively.  We  can,  at  the  very  best,  esti- 
mate only  in  very  general  terms  the  extent  and  influence  of  this  kind  of 
experience  as  a  source  of  disillusionment  and  disaffection.  In  dealing  with 
the  discomforts  of  Soviet  life  due  to  material  shortages  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  modest  nature  of  the  economic  life  goals  of  most  in- 
dividuals in  the  Soviet  Union.  Material  deprivations  which  would  un- 
doubtedly create  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  us  are  regarded 
stoically  by  most  Soviet  citizens,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  difficult 
life  and  whose  expectations  are  consequently  more  limited.  At  the  same 
time  this  narrow  margin  between  limited  expectations  and  the  amount  of 
consumers'  goods  available  makes  it  difficult  for  the  regime  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  time  of  serious  crisis. 
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If  the  student  of  Soviet  capabilities  must  cope  with  these  weighty  im- 
ponderables, he  can  at  least  derive  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  to  some 
extent  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  such  by  the  Soviet  leadership  itself. 
The  regime's  preoccupation  with  propaganda,  its  exhortations  to  its  sub- 
jects to  be  "vigilant"  in  combatting  spies  and  enemies,  and  its  obsession 
with  the  fear  of  being  attacked — all  tend  to  bear  witness  to  its  uncertainty 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  can  depend  on  the  loyalty  of  its  subjects  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis. 

Miscalculations  by  Soviet  Leaders 

The  Soviet  leadership,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  is  not  a  free  agent. 
It  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do  not  only  by  the  physical  limitations  which 
are  placed  upon  its  power,  but  also  by  the  distortion  lenses  through  which 
it  chooses  to  view  the  world.  By  the  criteria  of  success  and  survival  the 
Soviet  Union's  major  decisions  have  apparently  been  sound,  although  it  has 
undoubtedly  profited  by  the  stupidity  of  others  as  well  as  by  its  own  efforts. 
Yet  some  very  serious  miscalculations  or  blunders  have  been  committed 
by  the  Soviet  rulers.  Tliese  lead  one  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
political  intelligence  upon  which  they  base  their  decisions.  One  has  only 
to  recall  Stalin's  failure  to  utilize  the  German  Communist  Party  in  order 
to  forestall  the  rise  of  Hitler  to  power,  or  the  apparent  view  that  excom- 
munication of  Tito  by  the  Cominform  would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  his 
regime  in  Yugoslavia.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Kuusinen  "Finnish  People's  Democratic  Government"  in  December  1939, 
with  its  "capital"  in  a  small  village  just  inside  the  Soviet-Finnish  frontier, 
following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Finland  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
"treaty"  with  this  puppet  regime.  The  Kremlin  apparently  thought  that  the 
Finnish  "workers  and  peasants"  would  immediately  rise  and  accept  the  new 
"government"  which  had  "granted"  to  the  Soviet  Union  all  of  the  territorial 
concessions  which  the  legal  government  in  Helsinki  had  refused.  However, 
Finnish  resistance  compelled  the  Kremlin  to  jettison  the  Kuusinen  "gov- 
ernment" and  undertake  a  full-scale  military  offensive. 

The  Soviet  rulers  miscalculated  in  thinking  that  the  Berlin  Blockade 
would  compel  the  Western  powers  to  surrender  their  sectors  of  the  city 
to  the  Soviet  East  German  regime  by  starving  the  West  Berliners.  The 
cruelty  of  the  blockade  dispelled  much  of  the  reluctance  of  the  West  Ger- 
mans to  form  a  government  of  their  own;  instead  of  driving  the  Allies 
out  of  Berlin,  the  blockade  intensified  their  decision  to  remain  in  Germany 
in  order  to  deter  further  Soviet  expansion,  and  also  facilitated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Other  instances  of  Soviet 
miscalculation  based  on  poor  political  intelligence  are  the  refusal  to  join 
the  European  Recovery  Program  for  purposes  of  sabotaging  it,  the  apparent 
expectation  that  Henry  Wallace  would  make  a  fairly  impressive  showing 
in  the  1948  Presidential  election,  and  the  decision  to  invade  the  South 
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Korean  Republic  in  June  1950,  which  led  to  armed  intervention  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to  repel  the  aggression. 

Yet  despite  such  miscalculations,  apparently  based  on  faulty  intelligence 
or— if  there  were  no  intelligence  data  worthy  of  the  name— on  bad  guesses, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  not  been  blind  to  all  opportunities  and  have 
demonstrated  a  certain  degree  of  maneuverability  and  resourcefulness.  The 
Nazi-Soviet  Pact  of  August  1939,  the  launching  of  the  Stockholm  "Peace" 
Petition  in  March  1950  (at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  pro- 
ceeding at  full  speed  in  the  development  of  more  powerful  nuclear  weap- 
ons), and  the  ability  to  capitalize  upon  French  fears  of  German  rearmament 
(and  simultaneously  propose  a  reunited  and  rearmed  neutral  Germany  in 
March  1952)  indicate  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  not  incapable  of 
engaging  in  tactical  maneuvers. 

Difficulties  of  Analyzing  Soviet  Decisions 

In  attempting  to  determine  how  the  Soviet  leadership  arrives  at  decisions 
we  have  very  little  data  other  than  the  results  of  the  decisions  themselves. 
The  Soviet  leaders  are  probably  too  busy  to  keep  careful  diaries  while  at 
the  height  of  their  careers,  and  since  they  do  not  retire  voluntarily  they 
cannot  write  memoirs.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the  revealing  memoirs 
written  by  former  United  States  cabinet  officers  and  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  with  the  utter  paucity  of  comparable  Soviet  data.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  complete  stenographic  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Polit- 
buro (Presidium),  and  in  any  case  they  would  not  be  available  to  us  unless 
the  regime  were  replaced  by  one  of  a  completely  different  nature. 

Even  an  examination  of  decisions  themselves  is  not  always  very  re- 
warding. For  example,  one  can  take  Soviet  relations  with  the  State  of  Israel 
over  a  five-year  period  as  a  case  study  which  indicates,  in  rather  extreme 
form,  the  bewildering  extent  to  which  Soviet  policy  can  shift.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  first  power  to  grant  de  jure  recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel 
following  its  establishment  in  1948  and  also  supported  its  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  However,  within  a  few  years  Moscow 
was  denouncing  Israel  as  a  tool  of  the  "Anglo-American  imperialists"  and 
severed  relations  with  the  new  state  in  February  1953  following  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Soviet  legation  in  Tel  Aviv.  Then  in  July  1953  the  Kremlin 
agreed  to  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  In  at- 
tempting to  develop,  by  inference,  a  construct  of  the  policy-making  situa- 
tion as  it  conditioned  each  of  these  decisions,  one  can  do  no  more  than 
isolate  certain  events  which  appear  to  have  been  related  to  the  decisions 
taken.  In  1948  the  Soviet  Union  was  quick  to  recognize  Israel,  probably 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  new  state  would  provide  a  new  means  of 
obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  Near  East.  When  it  became  clear  that  Soviet 
influence  in  Israel  would  be  very  limited  and  when  certain  pro-Zionist  senti- 
ments of  Jews  living  under  Soviet  rule  became  evident,  a  shift  in  Soviet 
policy  became  necessary  and  the  denunciation  of  Israel  commenced.  The 
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bombing  of  the  Soviet  legation  in  Tel  Aviv  by  unknown  persons  was 
probably  prompted  by  the  wave  of  anti-Jewish  sentiment  which  became 
evident  in  1952  and  which  culminated  in  the  arrests  in  January  1953  of 
certain  Soviet  physicians,  a  large  number  of  them  Jewish,  for  allegedly 
murdering  Andrei  Zhdanov.  These  physicians  were  released  in  April  1953 
as  part  of  the  struggle  for  power  between  Beria  and  Malenkov  which  was 
developing  at  that  time. 

The  decision  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  can  be  interpreted 
in  several  ways.  There  is  the  possibility  that  it  was  based  on  the  hope  that 
the  Arab  states  would  hold  the  Soviet  Union  in  higher  esteem  and  would 
see  in  Moscow  a  "friend"  who  understands  their  point  of  view  with  respect 
to  Israel.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  decision  bore  a  very  important 
relationship  to  the  apparent  anti-Jewish  policy  which  the  Soviet  regime  had 
adopted  in  the  period  preceding  Stalin's  death. 

The  decision  to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  was  probably 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  restore  a  certain  measure  of  stability  in  the  rela- 
tions with  neighboring  small  states.  It  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
all  territorial  claims  made  against  Turkey  in  1945-1946,  including  a  demand 
for  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  move  was  undoubtedly 
related  to  Stalin's  death  and  to  the  somewhat  greater  preoccupation  with 
Soviet  internal  problems  which  followed  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  interpret 
these  decisions  as  indicative  of  a  shift  in  Soviet  policy  to  the  Far  East  as 
an  area  of  offensive  activity  and  an  attempt  to  stabilize  relations  in  other 
areas  so  as  to  permit  concentration  upon  Indochina. 

A  case  study  of  this  type  concerning  Soviet  policy  toward  a  small  non- 
contiguous state  over  a  very  limited  period  of  time  serves  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  factors  which  can  be  cited  in  attempting  to  explain  the  processes 
by  which  the  Soviet  leadership  may  have  arrived  at  these  specific  decisions. 
One  problem  encountered  in  citing  every  consistent  factor  which  may  have 
influenced  or  determined  a  particular  decision  is  that  we  sometimes  tend 
to  endow  the  Soviet  leadership  with  a  degree  of  sophistication,  omniscience, 
and  foresight  which  it  does  not  actually  possess. 

The  Soviet  rulers  almost  always  interpret  the  actions  of  others  as  de- 
liberate, purposeful,  and  calculated  and  refuse  to  recognize  that  chance  or 
accident  can  play  a  role  in  determining  such  actions.  Yet  it  would  probably 
be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  since  they  attribute  such 
cold  calculation  and  inner  logic  to  the  acts  of  others,  always  act  in  this 
way  themselves  and  apply  in  practice  their  belief  that  nothing  is  accidental. 
Thus  when  one  observes  a  certain  degree  of  vacillation  in  Soviet  policy,  as 
in  Sino-Soviet  relations  in  1945,  it  is  cause  to  question  whether  the  Kremlin 
operates  with  a  fully  elaborated  master  plan. 

In  the  case  of  China,  Stalin  had  expressed  the  view  at  the  Teheran  and 
Yalta  conferences  that  the  Americans  were  overestimating  the  role  which 
that  country  would  be  able  to  play  in  the  postwar  period.  Possibly  this 
view  can  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  following  in  the  Far  East  at  that  time  as  a  result  of  its  being  preoc- 
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cupied  with  the  war  in  Europe.  Another  interpretation  may  be  that  Stahn 
was  minimizing  China's  role  because  of  the  failure  of  his  China  policy  in 
1927— a  policy  based  on  the  principle  of  a  coalition  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  "national  bourgeoisie"  of  the  Kuomintang.  In  any 
event,  Stalin  gave  the  impression  that  China  would  remain  dependent  upon 
the  United  States.  The  subsequent  Communist  victory  in  the  Chinese  civil 
war  may  have  been  a  political  windfall  for  the  Kremlin.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  not  correct,  then  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  treaty  of  August  14, 
1945,  between  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  an  attempt  to  dupe  the  United  States  into  thinking  that  the  Kremlin 
would  support  the  Kuomintang  or  at  least  remain  neutral.  The  treaty  can 
also  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  underestimated 
the  strength  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  assumed  that  the  Nationalist 
regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  remain  in  control  of  most  of  China  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  decision  of  the  Kremlin  to  strip  the  Manchurian 
industrial  plant  in  the  autumn  of  1945  might  indicate  that  the  Soviet  de- 
cision-makers were  assuming  that  Manchuria  would  come  under  Kuomin- 
tang rule  and  therefore,  from  their  point  of  view,  it  was  desirable  to  weaken 
this  former  Japanese  industrial  base  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union's  own  machinery  shortage  may  have  been  so  great 
at  that  time,  and  the  prospects  for  rapid  postwar  recovery  so  dim,  that  it 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  Manchurian  machinery  under 
the  guise  of  Japanese  "war  booty." 

Yet  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and/or  overestimated  that  of  the  Nationalists,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  was  slow  in  reappraising  the  "relation  of  forces'  and  in  modify- 
ing its  China  policy,  even  though  that  meant  violating  the  August  1945 
treaty  with  the  Nationalist  Covernment.  Thus  Soviet  policy  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  certain  basic  strategic  goals  which  are  probably  not  tied 
to  any  timetable.  The  tactical  goals  and  weapons  of  Soviet  policy  also 
possess  a  certain  fluidity  with  respect  to  both  technique  and  timing.  This 
invariably  involves  selection,  and  once  this  is  admitted  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  Soviet  policy  which  may  invalidate  rigid 
monistic  interpretations  of  Soviet  behavior.  While  we  know  the  general 
framework  within  which  the  Soviet  leaders  operate  as  well  as  their  general 
attitudes  and  values,  we  cannot  predict  with  very  much  accuracy  what  they 
may  do  in  a  given  situation  except  to  say  that  they  will  attempt  to  maximize 
their  gains  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  We  can  say  that  they  usually  calculate 
the  balance  of  power  or  "relation  of  forces"  and  decide  on  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  whether  they  can  advance  or  can  only  hold  their  position  or  must 
retreat,  and  whether  "capitalism"  is  approaching  a  "crisis"  which  might  lead 
to  war  or  has  stabilized  itself,  and  if  so,  for  how  long.  However,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  that  they  can  miscalculate  the  balance  of  forces  or  the  intentions 
of  other  states  at  almost  any  time  within  a  particular  area  or  in  the  total 
international  scene. 

Whether  miscalculations   occur  depends   upon   the  quality  of   Soviet 
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political  intelligence  and  its  ability  to  train  and  utilize  qualified  area  spe- 
cialists, as  well  as  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  exercise 
moderation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  certain  apparent  miscalculations 
of  the  Soviet  decision-makers  which  were  probably  based  on  faulty  political 
intelligence.  Soviet  intelligence  probably  operates  on  the  mass  method, 
and  as  a  result  collects  more  data  than  it  can  accurately  evaluate.  It  also 
may  be  said  to  place  more  emphasis  upon  purely  military  and  scientific 
intelligence  than  on  strategic  or  political  intelligence.  In  a  sense,  Soviet 
strategic  intelligence  evaluation  is  simplified  by  the  easy  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  intentions  and  motives  of  others  which  the  ideology  provides. 

Thus  ideological  blinders  necessarily  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  Soviet 
diplomat  and  area  specialist.  In  almost  any  system  of  government  the  basic 
policy  decisions  are  of  course  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the  professional 
politician,  not  of  the  technician  or  specialist;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  restricted  and  technical  nature  of  the  general 
training  provided  for  Soviet  professional  diplomats  is  evident  in  the  em- 
phasis which  is  placed  upon  international  law  and  diplomatic  history, 
written  from  a  Soviet  and  Leninist  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  fairly 
high  quality  of  foreign-language  training.  However,  if  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  a  diplomat  is  to  comprehend  the  foreign  culture  in  which  he 
is  living  and  interpret  it  to  his  superiors,  then  the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps 
is  something  short  of  the  ideal.  Very  few  Soviet  diplomats  can  be  said  to 
have  any  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  institutions 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  systematic  purging  of 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps  which  occurred  between  1936  and  1938  was 
prompted  largely  by  the  associations  which  these  diplomats  had  with 
foreigners  and  which  enabled  them  to  understand  the  non-Soviet  world 
as  most  of  the  present  Soviet  career  diplomats  probably  do  not.  The  demise 
of  such  able  Soviet  representatives  as  Christian  G.  Rakovsky,  Leonid  Kras- 
sin,  and  Maxim  Litvinov— men  who  had  truly  lived  and  studied  abroad- 
marked  the  advent  of  what  Arthur  Koestler  has  chosen  to  call  the  "genera- 
tion of  modern  Neanderthalers." 

The  kind  of  reporting  of  which  the  products  of  Stalinism  are  capable 
is  probably  based  on  a  reading  of  that  segm.ent  of  the  non-Soviet  press 
which  confirms  their  mental  stereotypes  of  the  outside  world.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  handful  of  officials  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  with  fairly  accurate  appraisals  of  the  intentions  and 
capabilities  of  the  principal  non-Soviet  powers.  Yet  the  extent  to  which 
these  officials  would  feel  free  to  speak  their  minds  and  the  opportunities 
which  they  might  be  given  to  enlighten  the  top  Soviet  leadership  are  prob- 
ably very  limited.  Indeed,  it  appears  likely  that  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  leadership  is,  with  few  exceptions,  devoted  primarily  to  domestic 
affairs.  If  this  inner-oriented  nature  of  the  Soviet  leadership  actually  pre- 
vails, it  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  only  Molotov  and  Mikoyan  have 
had  the  experience  of  traveling  extensively  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Alternative  Assumptions   Regarding   Soviet  Policy 

The  collective  narcissism  of  the  Soviet  leadership  does  not  make  it  less 
necessary  to  ask  how  many  high  officials  of  Western  governments  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
willingness  of  various  public  spokesmen  to  issue  sweeping  pronouncements 
regarding  Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable confusion.  Attempts  by  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  conduct  military  planning  in  terms  of  needs  determined  by  a  Soviet 
timetable  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  Kremlin  would  push  for  a 
military  showdown  which  could  be  anticipated  and  predetermined  had  to 
be  abandoned  in  1951  when  the  assumption  proved  to  be  erroneous.  As 
relatively  certain  a  factor  as  Stalin's  role  within  the  Politburo  became  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  in  the  United  States  in  1948  and  in  1949,  some 
contending  that  he  was  not  playing  a  determining  role  in  that  body  and 
others  arguing  that  his  every  word  was  law.  Disagreement  over  whether  or 
not  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  able  to  produce  atomic  bombs  in  substantial 
quantities  was  expressed  in  the  United  States  more  than  three  years  after 
the  detonation  of  the  first  Soviet  atomic  device. 

That  such  divergent  estimates  and  opinions  should  have  been  in  evidence 
testifies  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  data  available  not  only  to  the 
academic  student  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  the  responsible  public  official 
as  well.  If  there  can  be  substantial  agreement  regarding  Soviet  capabilities 
in  pure  power  terms,  a  serious  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to  any  attempt 
to  determine  the  specific  uses  to  which  any  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Soviet  regime  in  terms  of  capabilities  may  be  put.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  any  estimate  of  capabilities  is  subject  to  fairly  rapid  change,  is 
the  principal  shortcoming  of  capabilities  analysis.  Thus  while  it  may  be 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  capabilities  analysis  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
capable  of  seizing  the  oil  fields  of  the  Near  East  or  of  launching  massive 
aerial  attacks  or  of  overrunning  Western  Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  we 
cannot  determine  from  capabilities  estimates  alone  whether  or  under  what 
circumstances  the  Kremlin  might  decide  to  attempt  such  operations. 

The  ultimate  question  is  not  so  much  what  the  regime  is  capable  of  doing 
as  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do  and  how  it  will  arrive  at  the  decision.  It 
is  here  that  key  assumptions  determine  the  results  of  any  attempt  to  pre- 
dict Soviet  behavior.  If,  for  example,  it  is  assumed  that  fear  plays  a  de- 
termining role  in  Soviet  policy,  then  the  possibility  of  actions  committed 
out  of  desperation  is  correspondingly  increased  and  looms  larger  in  any 
estimate  of  what  the  Kremlin  might  do  in  a  given  situation.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Soviet  'leadership  always  means  what  it  says  in  its  policy  pro- 
nouncements and  does  not  bluff,  then  such  statements  must  be  taken  at 
face  value.  If  it  is  assumed  that  what  is  said  is  not  always  meant  to  be 
taken  literally— as,  for  example,  the  Soviet  diplomatic  note  of  October  19, 
1950,  in  which  the  Kremlin  stated  that  it  "will  not  tolerate"  West  German 
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rearmament— then  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  might  be  an 
actual  ultimatum  and  what  might  be  a  calculated  attempt  to  dissuade 
without  entailing  sanctions.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  principal  Soviet 
technique  is  military  rather  than  economic  or  propaganda-oriented,  then 
the  tendency  will  be  to  overlook  the  degree  of  flexibility  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  can  be  said  to  permit  itself,  even  though  it  is  limited  and  pos- 
sibly only  tactical  in  nature.  Thus  the  problem  may  be  less  one  of  an- 
ticipating an  armed  Soviet  or  satellite  attack  against  a  particular  country 
than  one  of  forestalling  Soviet  anticolonial  propaganda  campaigns  and 
appeals  to  neutralist  elements  or  attempts  to  break  up  coalitions  designed 
to  "contain"  Soviet  power. 

Overestimation  and  Underestimation  of 
Soviet  Military  Power 

If  the  military  threat  has  been  somewhat  overemphasized  and  if  Soviet 
power  has  been  overestimated,  this  can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Possibly  the  most  spectacular  of  these  was  the  rapid  shift  in  the  Soviet 
power  position  following  the  battle  of  Stalingrad  in  early  1943  and  the 
presence  of  Soviet  troops  on  the  Elbe  as  well  as  in  Korea  and  Manchuria 
in  1945.  The  postwar  political  gains  were  no  less  impressive  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Communist  regimes  in  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  1949  prompted  some  observers  to 
conclude  that  eight  hundred  million  people  were  being  ruled  by  the  Krem- 
lin, as  well  as  to  assume  that  the  interests  of  Moscow  and  Peiping  will  not 
ultimately  conflict  in  Asia.  This  was  followed  by  the  development  and 
detonation  of  several  Soviet  nuclear  devices.  The  continuing  Soviet  in- 
dustrial development  was  reflected  in  the  production  in  1952  of  approxi- 
mately 35  million  tons  of  steel— an  increase  of  3.3  million  tons  over  the 
1951  level.  While  this  increase  is  significant,  those  who  tend  to  overestimate 
Soviet  power  usually  do  not  take  into  account  the  uneven  nature  of  Soviet 
economic  growth.  Still  another  factor  which  can  be  said  to  have  over- 
whelmed some  observers  is  the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  regime  and  the 
tight  grip  which  it  appears  to  have  on  its  subjects.  The  frightening  intensity 
of  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  attention  which  the  regime  gives  to  the  youth 
can  be  said  to  have  caused  some  students  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  despair 
and  to  conclude  that  possibly  it  cannot  be  defeated.  The  large  ground 
forces  of  the  Soviet  military  establishment,  the  development  of  new  kinds 
of  aircraft  and  missiles,  and  the  growing  Soviet  naval  force  are  factors  which 
have  been  given  much  weight  by  those  who  tend  to  picture  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  power  possessing  overwhelming  strength. 

Another  set  of  factors  form  the  evidence  upon  which  those  who  perhaps 
underestimate  Soviet  power  base  their  analysis.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  whole  series  of  internal  problems  some  of  which  have  been  alluded 
to  previously  (see  pages  34-39)  and  which  range  from  the  agricultural 
problem  to  the  fatigue  and  hostility  which  the  compulsiveness  of  the  Soviet 
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system  may  be  said  to  induce.  The  extent  to  which  disaffection  is  actually 
generated  by  the  regime  itself  was  made  evident  in  the  refusal  of  much 
of  the  population  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  evacuate 
with  the  retreating  Red  Army.  The  decision  of  several  hundred  thousand 
Soviet  refugees  to  remain  in  Western  Europe  after  World  War  II  and  the 
forcible  repatriation  of  several  million  to  the  Soviet  Union  served  to 
dramatize  the  gap  which  exists  between  the  subject  peoples  and  the  regime. 
The  rise  of  Titoism  has  also  been  a  factor  cited  by  those  who  tend  to 
minimize  Soviet  power,  although  it  probably  cannot  be  assumed  that 
Moscow  learned  nothing  from  Tito's  excommunication.  Restlessness  in  the 
East  European  subject  states  and  the  mass  East  Berlin  riots  of  June  17, 
1953,  have  also  been  regarded  as  reflecting  Soviet  weakness.  Another  im- 
portant factor  which  prompted  much  discussion  is  the  question  of  how  the 
Stalinist  succession  would  be  resolved  and  whether  or  not  a  full-scale 
struggle  for  power  within  the  ruling  circle  would  ultimately  shake  the 
system  to  its  foundations. 

Yet  if  the  Soviet  structure  were  to  be  fundamentally  shaken  as  a  result 
of  an  internal  crisis  it  would  not  necessarily  collapse  of  its  own  weight. 
Although  one  prominent  student  of  Russian  affairs  has  contended  that  the 
Soviet  system  contains  the  "seeds  of  its  own  decay,"  he  has  recognized  that 
this  thesis  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  If  there  is  disagreement 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  regime  can  be  said  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  its  internal  problems,  it  does  not  make  study  of  them  less  necessary. 
Errors  of  overestimation  and  of  underestimation  of  Soviet  power  result 
from  neglect  of  certain  factors  and  exaggeration  of  others.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  question  the  weight  to  be  given  to  any  particular  factor  or  set  of 
factors,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  attempt  to  determine  capabilities 
involves  evaluation  of  a  whole  complex  of  interrelated  phenomena  as  well 
as  recognition  of  some  degree  of  indeterminacy. 


CHAPTER    FIVE 


The  Nature  and  Use  of  Various  Sources 
on  the  Soviet  Union 


The  sources  which  we  have  available  to  us  for  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
system  include  official  publications  of  the  regime— and  nothing  published 
in  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  have  at  least  an  official  aspect— as  well  as 
memoirs  and  reports  of  foreign  observers  and  the  testimony  of  refugees.  The 
official  sources  include  government  decrees  and  diplomatic  notes,  the 
pronouncements  of  Soviet  leaders,  "theoretical"  writings  of  an  ideological 
nature,  the  press,  and  stenographic  reports  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
Party  congresses,  as  well  as  textbooks  and  monographs  in  the  fields  of  public 
law  and  economics. 


Soviet  Semantics 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  sui  generis— and  there  is  much 
evidence  to  support  such  an  assumption— one  finds  a  basis  for  this  view 
in  the  unique  nature  of  Soviet  semantics.  Words  in  the  Soviet  Union  often 
lose  their  original  meanings  as  understood  by  the  non-Soviet  observer  and 
take  on  wholly  different  meanings.  Thus  "peace"  is  a  state  of  affairs  to  be 
established  by  aggression  carried  out  under  the  name  of  "liberation." 
"Democracy"  is  a  form  of  government  which  requires  the  use  of  terror  and 
concentration  camps.  "Constitution,"  "secession,"  "trade-union,"  "free 
elections,"  "exploitation,"  "law,"  and  "freedom  of  the  press"  are  words 
whose  Soviet  meanings  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  generally  accepted 
definitions.  The  widespread  use  of  such  terms  as  partiinost'  or  "partyness" 
(adherence  to  the  Party  line),  viediteVstvo  or  "wrecking,"  as  well  as 
"enemy  of  the  people,"  "socialist  realism,"  and  "diversionist,"  testifies  to 
the  unique  nature  of  the  Soviet  lexicon.  Indeed,  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
transformation  in  language  can  be  glimpsed  in  the  phenomenon  of  "News- 
peak"  encountered  in  the  late  George  Orwell's  provocative  novel,  Nineteen 
Eighty-foui,  with  its  "Ministry  of  Truth." 

Foreign  observers  who  were  not  aware  of  the  special  meanings  which  im- 
portant words  have  in  the  Soviet  Union  originally  equated  the  Soviet 
phenomena  which  such  words  represented  with  their  verbal  counterparts 
in  the  non-Soviet  world.  For  many  years  the  lack  of  complete  awareness  of 
the  differences  in  meaning  created  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  It  still  com- 
plicates the  study  of  the  Soviet  system.  At  the  very  least  and  even  when 
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fully  recognized,  the  differences  testify  to  the  difiBculty  or  futility  of  measur- 
ing the  Soviet  regime  by  any  standard  applicable  to  the  more  conventional 
political  systems. 

Soviet  Statistics 

The  amount  of  available  statistical  data  regarding  the  Soviet  economy  and 
what  it  can  produce  has  dwindled  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was.  The 
statement  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  comprised  more  than  1700  pages, 
while  those  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Plans  were  published  as  small  pam- 
phlets. A  decree  of  June  9,  1947,  increased  the  amount  of  economic  in- 
formation which  must  not  be  published  and  made  the  divulging  of  such 
information  a  serious  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Not  since  1929 
has  the  Soviet  regime  published  a  cost-of-living  index  such  as  that  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Besides  the  paucity  of  data 
there  is  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  regime  to  exaggerate  economic 
growth  by  the  use  of  such  propaganda  devices  as  the  increase  in  terms  of 
percentages  with  a  period  and  base  year  which  will  give  the  impression  of 
phenomenal  growth.  Thus  Malenkov,  speaking  at  the  Nineteenth  Party 
Congress  in  October  1952,  boasted  that  Soviet  industrial  production  had 
increased  more  than  twelvefold  between  1929  and  1951  while  that  of  the 
United  States  had  only  doubled  during  the  same  period. 

One  can  also  question  the  value  of  some  Soviet  statistics  in  view  of  the 
known  falsification  of  production  reports  by  the  administrators  of  economic 
enterprises  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  production  goals  have  been 
fulfilled  or  overfulfilled.  Indeed,  the  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  with  production  goals  and  the  use  of  figures  referring  to  goals  as 
well  as  to  actual  achievements  of  the  economy  serve  to  confuse  the  picture. 
While  the  falsification  of  production  data  is  discouraged  by  the  central 
statistic-gathering  authorities  (since  it  compounds  the  difficulties  of  the 
forecasting  which  a  fully  planned  economy  requires)  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prevent  it  because  the  system  of  incentives  and  sanctions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  such  as  to  encourage  this  practice.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
Soviet  statistics,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  accurate,  reflect  production  in 
quantitative  terms  but  tell  little  or  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modities being  produced. 

Soviet  statistics  can  also  be  misleading  when  the  particular  concept  upon 
which  the  statistical  formulation  is  based  has  doubtful  validity.  Thus 
statistics  regarding  Soviet  grain  production  have  been  based  on  the  concept 
of  "biological  yield"  rather  than  "barn  yield"— although  the  regime  is  pre- 
sumably attempiing  to  rectify  this.  This  has  importance  because  the  con- 
cept of  "biological  yield"  represents  unharvested  grain  in  the  field,  while 
that  of  "barn  yield"  represents  the  actual  amount  of  grain  harvested.  The 
use  of  the  former  concept  after  1933,  first  with  a  deduction  for  losses  dur- 
ing harvesting  and  later  without  any  such  deduction,  has  given  to  Soviet 
grain  statistics  an  inflated  character,  since  there  has  frequently  been  a  great 
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difference  in  the  Soviet  Union  between  the  amount  of  grain  on  the  sheaf 
and  the  amount  actually  harvested.  Another  Soviet  statistical  concept  which 
is  unique  is  that  of  national  income.  In  the  Soviet  Union  this  includes  only 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  omits  all  services,  whether 
rendered  by  the  government  or  by  individuals,  such  as  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  concept  of  national  income. 

A  related  problem  is  that  of  the  price  indices  used  for  determining  gross 
industrial  production  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  value  of  the  industrial  out- 
put was  determined  for  more  than  two  decades  in  terms  of  "constant" 
1926-J927  ruble  prices.  Serious  difficulties  arose,  however,  when  new  prod- 
ucts were  added  to  the  Soviet  industrial  output  and  could  not  be  given 
prices  in  terms  of  1926-1927  rubles  because  they  were  not  being  produced 
at  that  time.  Instead,  these  new  commodities  were  given  arbitrary  prices  at 
the  time  they  were  first  produced  on  a  large  scale  during  the  Five  Year 
Plans.  (Such  commodities  were  often  produced  at  a  very  high  cost  in  the 
beginning  because  of  inefficiencies  in  production  methods.)  This  practice 
led  to  the  introduction  of  an  inflationary  bias  into  the  indices  and  to  the 
exaggeration  of  Soviet  statements  regarding  increases  in  industrial  output. 
Thus  the  value  of  Soviet  industrial  production  was  inflated  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  system  had  produced  more  goods  than  it  had  in  fact.  Another 
factor  which  "increased"  industrial  production  was  the  transfer  of  such 
activities  as  fishing  and  forestry  from  agriculture  to  industry. 

Use  of  this  index  of  industrial  production  by  Soviet  economists  and 
planners  involved  many  difficulties,  since  it  was  not  a  homogeneous  index: 
goods  which  were  being  produced  in  1926-1927  (as  contrasted  with  prod- 
ucts introduced  in  later  years)  were  included  in  the  index  at  their  prices 
during  that  base  period.  Thus  there  was  lack  of  comparability  within  the 
index.  In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  the  Soviet  regime  in  1949  abandoned  the 
index  based  on  1926-1927  ruble  prices  and  shifted  to  the  use  of  current 
wholesale  prices.  In  1952  the  new  index  was  regularized  in  terms  of  whole- 
sale prices  prevailing  on  January  1  of  that  year,  and  it  was  decreed  that  new 
goods  produced  by  the  economy  after  1952  were  to  be  given  "comparable 
1952  prices"  in  terms  of  the  prices  which  have  been  assigned  in  the  1952 
index  to  similar  goods.  However,  the  inflationary  nature  of  the  earlier  index, 
which  exaggerated  Soviet  economic  development,  was  retained,  since  Soviet 
economists  were  told  that  in  comparing  production  of  years  following  1952 
with  that  of  the  years  prior  to  1950,  they  must  accept  the  production  data 
of  the  pre-1950  period  as  reflected  in  the  old  index. 

The  propaganda  aspect  of  certain  Soviet  economic  and  statistical  prac- 
tices is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  valuation  of  the  ruble.  The 
Soviet  regime  carried  out  a  currency  reform  in  December  1947,  issuing  one 
new  ruble  for  ten  old  rubles  in  circulation.  Deposits  remained  unchanged 
up  to  the  amount  of  3000  rubles;  larger  sums  on  deposit  in  banks  were  re- 
valued at  lower  rates.  This  measure  was  designed  to  wipe  out  the  accumu- 
lated cash  reserves  held  by  peasants  and  tradesmen  of  the  more  conventional 
and  black-market  variety.  At  that  time  the  ruble  was  declared  to  be  worth 
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19  cents  (5.3  rubles  to  the  dollar)  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  However, 
since  foreign  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  state  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
figure  w^as  meaningless.  The  rate  of  exchange  for  diplomats  was  reduced 
from  12  to  8  rubles  to  the  dollar.  Actually  the  ruble  has  been  worth  little 
more  than  three  cents  or,  at  the  most,  five  cents.  A  subsequent  "revalua- 
tion" of  the  ruble  was  decreed  in  March  1950,  when  it  was  given  an  arbi- 
trary value  of  25  cents.  The  special  diplomatic  rate  of  exchange  was 
abolished,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  maintenance  costs  of  foreign  em- 
bassies in  Moscow.  The  ruble  was  also  declared  at  that  time  to  be  based  on 
gold  instead  of  on  the  dollar,  but  it  was  not  made  convertible  into  gold 
internally.  This  action  was  accompanied  by  a  propaganda  claim  that  the 
value  of  the  ruble  had  "increased"  while  other  currencies— such  as  the 
British  pound  and  the  French  franc — had  suffered  a  decline  through  de- 
valuation. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  the  real  value  of  the  ruble  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  Soviet  regime's  refusal  to  allow  any  free  exchange  of 
currencies  and  its  insistence  upon  an  artificial  and  ridiculously  high  rate  of 
exchange.  This  has  led  to  numerous  comparisons  between  American  and 
Soviet  prices— which  have  appeared  in  the  American  press— based  on  the 
simple  conversion  of  Soviet  prices  into  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change of  four  rubles  to  the  dollar.  A  more  meaningful  approach  involves 
a  very  complex  analysis  aimed  at  determining  the  real  value  of  the  ruble  in 
terms  of  what  can  be  purchased  with  it.  This,  of  course,  entails  a  close 
study  of  price  levels  as  related  to  wage  and  salary  scales  and  market  sup- 
plies. Prices  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  some  com- 
modities, such  as  rye  bread,  have  increased  by  as  much  as  3500%  over  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  with  increases  in  the  money  wage  lagging  far 
behind.  Price  cuts  since  December  1947,  when  rationing  was  abolished, 
have  reduced  this  percentage  increase  substantially.  Prices  of  other  com- 
modities increased  tremendously  in  the  1930s  and  during  World  War  II, 
but  less  than  for  rye  bread. 

Although  we  know  the  price  which  Soviet  subjects  pay  for  rye  bread 
today  as  compared  with  that  of  1928  or  1946,  as  well  as  for  other  commodi- 
ties, we  do  not  know  the  price  of  a  Soviet  tank  or  jet  airplane.  This  lack  of 
data  regarding  the  whole  price  structure  of  the  Soviet  economy  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  meaning  of  the 
Soviet  military  budget.  We  know  the  size  of  the  expenditure  for  the  Soviet 
military  establishment  in  billions  of  rubles,  but  we  encounter  serious  diffi- 
culties in  estimating  its  significance  and  all  of  its  implications,  or  in  making 
comparisons  between  the  Soviet  military  budget  and  the  budgets  of  other 
states.  Since  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  cost  factor,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  convert  the  ruble  sum  into  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
or  at  an  arbitrary  rate  and  make  a  comparison  on  a  strictly  monetary  basis. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  one  ruble  is  worth  more  than  another  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  and  the  ruble  used  to  purchase  a  tank  or  artillery  piece  may  be 
worth  much  more  than  that  used  to  purchase  a  home  appliance.  Thus  a  re- 
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duction  in  the  military  budget  in  monetary  terms  may  not  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  armaments  if  the  cost  of  heavy  industrial  goods  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  at  the  same  time. 

Another  problem  is  encountered  if  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Soviet  military  budget  is  taken  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  state  budget  and 
then  compared  with  the  military  expenditures  in  the  budgets  of  non-Soviet 
states.  The  difficulty  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  state  budget  in- 
cludes many  forms  of  capital  investment  not  to  be  found  in  the  budgets  of 
non-Soviet  governments  and  embraces  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional income.  Tliis  tends  to  minimize  the  military  budget  and  makes  it 
possible  for  Soviet  statisticians  to  "prove"  that  other  states  are  spending 
"more"  for  armaments  percentagewise  than  the  Soviet  Union,  in  terms  of 
the  total  state  budget.  An  additional  factor  which  prevents  exact  com- 
parisons is  the  unusually  low  pay  of  Soviet  rank-and-file  military  personnel 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  armies  of  other  states.  There  is  also  the  very 
real  possibility  of  hidden  appropriations  in  the  Soviet  state  budget  which 
are  actually  military  in  character  but  are  included  under  capital  investment 
(as,  for  example,  the  construction  of  munitions  plants)  or  under  "educa- 
tion" as  part  of  the  military  training  program. 

Soviet  demographic  statistics  also  have  their  lacunae.  There  are  few  data 
available  between  the  censuses  of  1926  and  1939,  and  Soviet  writers  hesitate 
to  use  what  there  are  because  of  the  deficit  caused  by  famine  during  the 
collectivization  in  1932-1933.  The  census  of  1937  was  declared  to  be  the 
work  of  "wreckers"  and  was  suppressed,  probably  because  it  revealed 
the  high  mortality  rate  during  the  famine  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the 
census  of  1939.  The  fact  that  important  data  of  this  kind  can  be  suppressed 
by  the  regime  makes  it  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  extrapolate  and  interpo- 
late on  the  basis  of  the  meager  data  which  are  available. 

Economists  who  study  the  Soviet  system  have  attempted  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  their  data  by  developing  estimates  based  on  a  variety  of  assumptions  as 
well  as  upon  rule  of  thumb  guesses.  Some  economists,  notably  Colin  Clark 
and  Naum  Jasny,  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the  assumptions  which  other 
economists  have  employed  in  utilizing  Soviet  statistics.  Yet  the  obvious  as 
well  as  the  concealed  pitfalls  in  work  with  Soviet  statistics  should  not  be 
regarded  as  precluding  their  use  if  adequate  attention  is  given  to  the  biases 
inherent  in  them. 


Literary  Sources 

Opinions  vary  concerning  the  necessity  of  studying  a  people's  literary 
classics  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  its  political  mores  and  its  ideals 
as  well  as  its  practices.  What  can  be  learned  about  Soviet  society  from  a 
study  of  classical  Russian  literature?  Every  nation's  literati  are  characterized 
by  diversity.  Leo  Tolstoy  was  a  philosophical  anarchist  whom  the  tsarist 
regime  tolerated  but  who  was  excommunicated  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  Pushkin  came  to  terms  with  the  autocrat  Nicholas  I.  Dostoevsky 
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was  given  a  four-year  prison  sentence  by  the  tsarist  government  for  reading 
socialist  literature  and  had  to  spend  two  years  in  military  service,  but  in  the 
end  believed  in  Russia's  sacred  mission,  as  a  Slavophile  opposed  to  the 
West  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  may  ask  whether  the  tortured 
and  pathetic  characters  of  classical  Russian  literature,  such  as  Pozdnyshev 
in  Leo  Tolstoy's  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  and  Raskol'nikov  in  Dostoevsky's 
Crime  and  Punishment,  or  even  those  of  Chekhov's  Cherry  Orchard, 
throw  much  light  on  Russian  behavior  and  attitudes. 

The  problem  arises  in  connection  with  any  literature.  In  which  Amer- 
ican writers  does  one  find  the  "key"  to  an  understanding  of  American 
society  and  its  values  and  the  course  of  conduct  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment may  adopt?  Does  one  find  this  in  Sinclair  Lewis  or  Thoreau,  in 
James  T.  Farrell  or  Emerson,  in  Whitman  or  Poe? 

Tliere  is  a  serious  diSiculty  in  dealing  with  classical  literature  as  a  source 
of  knowledge  regarding  a  particular  people.  One  can  argue  about  the 
definition  of  "classical"  and  whether  or  not  such  literature  is  an  indis- 
pensable source.  At  the  same  time  many  litterateurs  contend  that  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  a  literary  work  is  truly  "classical"  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  deals  with  a  general  type  of  human  experience  and  is  not 
unique  to  a  particular  people  or  nation.  In  other  words,  they  would  con- 
tend that  classical  literature  reflects  common  human  experiences  and 
aspirations  and,  as  such,  possesses  a  universal  appeal. 

Yet  if  it  is  assumed  that  classical  Russian  literary  sources  provide  data 
for  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system,  one  can  easily  endow  the  Russians  with 
a  peculiar  mystique  and  reduce  one's  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
purely  intuitive  level.  One  can  quote  the  passage  from  Gogol's  Dead  Souls 
in  which  Russia— actually  Gogol  uses  the  term  Rus'— is  likened  to  a  speed- 
ing troika  which  cannot  be  overtaken  and  which  startles  and  bewilders  all 
spectators.  Yet  what  has  one  said  when  one  has  quoted  this  passage,  which 
depicts  Russia  as  ultimately  compelling  all  peoples  and  empires  to  give 
way?  How  much  insight  does  this  oft-quoted  passage  provide  into  Soviet 
behavior  and  the  forces  which  motivate  it? 

The  literary  approach  can  be  very  misleading  if  one  attempts  to  find  in 
classical  Russian  literature  itself  some  "key"  to  understanding  the  con- 
temporary Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  reading  of  these 
works  is  not  in  itself  a  rewarding  and  unforgettable  experience.  It  is  only 
to  point  out  that  the  world  which  they  represent  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  know.  Indeed,  if  Soviet  subjects 
continue  to  purchase  and  read  the  Russian  and  non-Russian  literary  classics 
and  if  the  regime  finds  it  necessary  to  continue  to  publish  them,  the  reason 
may  be  that  they  provide  such  a  convenient  and  even  indispensable  escape 
from  the  harsh  features  of  Soviet  life,  with  its  endless  pressures  and  annoy- 
ances. . 

Soviet  literature,  as  distinct  from  classical  literature,  falls  into  a  separate 
category.  Although  much  of  it  is  political  pulp,  it  nevertheless  lends  a  cer- 
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tain  color  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system.  A  novel  such  as  Sholokhov's 
Virgin  Soil  Upturned  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  process 
of  collectivizing  agriculture  and  the  peasant  opposition  which  it  elicited, 
as  well  as  the  countermeasures  employed  by  the  regime.  An  awareness  of 
the  directives  which  have  shaped  the  course  of  Soviet  literature  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  Soviet  professional 
writers.  If  Alexei  N.  Tolstoy  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  palace  and  certain 
freedoms  and  was  not  reprimanded,  it  was  because  he  was  such  an  asset  to 
the  regime  in  creating  support  for  it  abroad.  Yet  the  reprimands  admin- 
istered in  1946  by  Zhdanov  to  Anna  Akhmatova  for  writing  sentimental 
and  ''decadent"  poetry  and  to  Michael  Zoshchenko  for  his  "ideologically 
harmful"  satire  were  significant  in  that  they  indicated  a  tightening  of  the 
regime's  controls  over  writers.  The  kind  of  literature  being  written  also 
serves  to  illustrate  what  the  regime  wishes  its  subjects  to  believe  and  gives 
the  reader  an  impression  of  some  of  the  less  controversial  aspects  of  Soviet 
hfe. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  Soviet  life  about  which  Soviet  authors  are  unable 
to  write  have  received  treatment  in  novels  by  non-Soviet  writers  who  be- 
came familiar  with  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  political  novel  sometimes 
exaggerates  in  stressing  abstract  or  ideal  personality  types  which  may  not  be 
typical,  it  does  convey  knowledge  and  insights  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  reading  law  books  and  the  pronouncements  of  Soviet  poli- 
ticians. 

The  more  significant  novels  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  include 
Arthur  Koestler's  Darkness  at  Noon  (New  York,  Random  House,  1941) 
and  Victor  Serge's  The  Case  oi  Comrade  Tuhyev  (New  York,  Doubleday, 
1951),  both  of  which  find  their  setting  in  the  Stalinist  purges  of  the 
thirties.  Of  the  two  novels,  that  of  Serge,  although  not  accorded  proper 
recognition,  is  probably  the  more  real  in  its  treatment  of  the  regime,  since 
Serge  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  many  years  and  suffered  eclipse  as  an 
associate  of  Trotsky  (but  was  permitted  to  go  abroad  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
tests of  European  writers).  The  problem  of  the  various  Soviet  generations 
and  the  differences  between  them  are  well  illustrated  in  Koestler's  less  suc- 
cessful novel,  Th-e  Age  of  Longing,  which  conveys  to  the  reader  a  very 
striking  picture  of  the  human  product  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  literary  treatment  of  political  issues  and  types  may  not  be  scientific 
and  must  be  employed  with  some  caution,  but  it  can  be  an  indisputable 
aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  tone  which  characterizes  Soviet  rule.  One 
need  not,  for  example,  accept  Arthur  Koestler's  polar  dichotomy  in  his 
brief  essay,  "The  Yogi  and  the  Commissar,"  since  one  may  hesitate  to 
choose  between  the  mysticism  of  the  Yogi  and  the  militant  authoritarian- 
ism of  the  Commissar,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  Koestler's  bril- 
liant dual  portrait  makes  the  Communist  mentality  more  definable.  Thus 
the  literary  sources  on  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  ignored,  but  neither  can 
they  be  relied  upon  exclusively.  They  should  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
auxiliary  source  at  best. 
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Legal  Sources 

The  principal  difEculty  in  employing  Soviet  legal  sources,  especially  the 
legal  codes,  stems  from  their  limited  applicability  in  Soviet  practice.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  among  certain  Western  scholars  to  take  Soviet  legal 
sources  at  face  value  and  to  assume  that  Soviet  law  reflects  Soviet  reality. 
To  question  this  practice  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  Soviet  legal  textbooks— they  do  describe  the  passport  system,  the 
organization  of  government,  and  the  organs  of  administrative  control— but 
it  is  to  w^arn  that  the  fruits  of  this  kind  of  labor  are  decidedly  limited.  This 
is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  the  study  of  all  societies;  for  example,  one  might 
question  the  results  a  scholar  would  obtain  if  he  based  a  study  of  American 
sex  and  marriage  practices  exclusively  on  the  law  books. 

The  most  obvious  discrepancy  betw^een  law  and  political  practice  is 
represented  in  the  1936  Stalin  Constitution  with  its  meaningless  pro- 
visions granting  to  individuals  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  to  union 
republics  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  extralegal 
nature  of  many  Soviet  practices  and  the  frequent  use  of  arbitrary  measures 
makes  it  necessary  to  employ  sources  and  methods  of  analysis  which  differ 
entirely  from  those  used  in  the  study  of  Western  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary systems  of  government. 

Testimony  of  Refugees 

The  several  hundred  thousand  Russian  and  non-Russian  Soviet  citizens 
who  refused  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  defected  since  the  war,  constitute  a  unique  source  of  in- 
formation and  have  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Soviet  reality.  As  a  source  of  information  on  the  Soviet  Union  these 
people  were  ignored  by  the  academic  community  until  1949,  when  Pro- 
fessor Merle  Fainsod  conducted  a  pilot  study,  from  which  emerged  a  much 
larger  and  more  thorough  interviewing  effort.  If  the  responses  of  refugees 
have  varied  (as  has  the  motivation  underlying  their  defection)  this  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  diverse  experiences. 

The  Soviet  refugees  have  been  the  source  of  a  wealth  of  detail  concerning 
everyday  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  many  of  them  felt  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  the  regime,  others  did  not,  and  a  surprisingly  large  number 
were  able  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  substantial  degree  of  detach- 
ment. At  the  very  least  they  can  be  said  to  have  enriched  our  knowledge 
with  accounts  of  practices  which  cannot  be  found  discussed  in  published 
sources  or  perceived  by  foreign  observers  visiting  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  the  widespread  practice  of  blat— an  illegal  economic  deal 
which  is  essential  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  many  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
economy— was  not  adequately  appreciated  by  Western  scholars  until 
refugees  apprised  them  of  its  significance  and  widespread  use.   Family 
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budget  data,  as  well  as  information  regarding  Soviet  sex  mores,  the  amount 
of  drinking  among  officers  in  the  Soviet  Army,  and  the  reaction  to  propa- 
ganda, are  included  in  the  wide  range  of  material  available  from  refugees. 
Since  foreigners  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  are  taken  only  to  model  collective 
farms,  the  picture  of  collective  farm  life  as  it  actually  is  on  the  average 
farm  could  be  obtained  only  by  interviewing  peasant  refugees. 

While  it  is  possible  to  contend  that  the  refugees  do  not  constitute  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  Soviet  population  and  that  they  have 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  their  experiences  in  the  West,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  theirs  has  been  a  highly  unique  experience.  If  they  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  regime,  they  are  also 
cognizant  of  the  effectiveness  of  certain  of  its  methods  and  probably  have  a 
far  greater  awareness  than  outsiders  of  the  challenge  which  the  Soviet 
Union  presents  not  only  to  the  political  leaders  of  non-Soviet  states  but  to 
scholars  as  well. 


CHAPTER    SIX 


The  Limits  of  Reliable  Knowledge 
about  the  Soviet  Union 


At  times  it  appears  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  student  of  Soviet  affairs  to  be 
doomed  to  the  task  of  attempting  to  obtain  vahd  conclusions  from  a  very 
hmited  body  of  evidence.  Even  the  historian,  who  is  quite  confident  that  he 
or  his  successors  will  ultimately  know  the  reasons  underlying  most  of  what 
has  transpired,  is  confronted  with  a  whole  series  of  not  fully  explained 
events  covering  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  Soviet  development.  These 
include  the  deaths  of  Kirov  and  Zhdanov,  the  reasoning  behind  the  de- 
cision to  purge  the  top  command  of  the  Red  Army  in  1937,  and  the  full 
story  of  the  intrigue  which  led  to  Beria's  execution  and  the  refusal  to  grant 
him  a  public  trial. 

Obstacles  to  Factual  Verification 
and  Sound  Evaluation 

In  some  instances  it  is  not  even  possible  to  determine  what  transpired.  For 
example,  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Soviet  Premier  Georgi  Malenkov  prior  to  the  arrest  of  Beria. 

When  it  is  definitely  established  that  a  particular  event  has  occurred,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  attempt  to  explain  its  causes  and  significance.  Such 
an  event  as  the  removal  from  office  and  subsequent  disappearance  in  March 
1949  of  Nikolai  Voznesensky,  chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
and  Politburo  member,  has  not  been  adequately  explained.  Was  he  guilty  of 
engaging  in  "unsound"  economic  planning  practices,  or  if  he  was  accused 
of  such  practices,  as  apparently  he  was,  was  this  just  a  convenient  pretext 
used  by  Malenkov  to  eliminate  a  protege  of  the  late  Andrei  Zhdanov?  One 
can  only  speculate  about  Voznesensky's  eclipse  as  well  as  about  the  earlier 
purging  of  prominent  Communists. 

The  bizarre  side  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  I.  Petrovsky,  who  disappeared  in  June  1938  after  a  very  colorful 
career  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic  as  an  advocate  of  Ukrainian  national 
rights.  Petrovsky,  who  had  been  an  associate  of  Lenin's,  was  resurrected 
almost  fifteen  years  later,  in  April  1953  following  Stalin's  death,  and  was 
awarded  the  Red  Banner  of  Labor  but  was  not  restored  to  office.  It  is  such 
events  as  these  that  have  schooled  some  students  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
showing  no  surprise  at  any  volte-face  in  Soviet  behavior. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  event  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by 
foreign  observers.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
system  for  which  there  is  no  convenient  source  of  data.  Nothing  comparable 
to  Who's  Who  or  to  the  United  States  Congressional  Directory  or  Con- 
gressional Record  or  the  U.  S.  Government  Manual  exists  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  simplest  kind  of  biographical  information  regarding  the  top 
Soviet  leaders  and  their  personal  lives  is  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  no 
Soviet  political  commentators  who  get  hold  of  vital  information  concerning 
government  policy  and  intragovernmental  conflicts  by  means  of  undetected 
leaks  and  publicize  it  to  radio  and  newspaper  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions.  Indeed,  such  a  fundamental  matter  as  the  true  nature  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations  during  World  War  II  did  not  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  until  1947  with  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral John  R.  Deane,  chief  of  the  United  States  Military  Mission  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  entitled  The  Strange  AUiance} 

With  a  very  limited  amount  of  data  one  can  only  lament  the  fact  that 
the  importance  of  the  Politburo  or  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party  has  probably  been  overshadowed  only  by  our  ignorance  of  how 
it  really  functions.  We  cannot  really  state  how  and  by  whom  the  various 
kinds  of  decisions  are  made  at  the  top  level  and  on  what  principles  power 
is  delegated  if  not  actually  shared.  Efforts  to  determine  who  has  been  gain- 
ing influence  at  any  particular  moment  have  included  tabulations  of  who 
has  stood  where  in  the  reviewing  stand  in  Red  Square  and  of  the  amount  of 
applause  (always  described  with  various  adjectives  in  Soviet  accounts  of 
official  events)  given  to  various  persons  within  the  ruling  circle.  They  also 
include  comparisons  of  the  order  of  listing  of  the  membership  of  the 
Politburo-Presidium.  While  these  are  possible  indices  of  influence,  they  do 
not  in  themselves  constitute  any  kind  of  conclusive  evidence. 

One  of  the  frustrating  aspects  of  studying  the  Soviet  system  is  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  so  heavily  upon  terse  and  fragmentary  announcements  which 
may  be  pregnant  with  meaning.  Often  these  are  overlooked,  or  if  they  are 
noted,  their  significance  is  not  always  correctly  interpreted.  An  example  of 
this  was  the  article  published  on  page  3  of  the  June  10,  1950,  issue  of 
Jzvestiia  which  presented  in  detail  a  timetable  for  the  reunificatioh  of 
Korea  and  for  the  holding  of  all-Korean  "elections."  This  was  supposedly 
a  manifesto  issued  on  June  8  in  Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital,  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  "United  Democratic  Fatherland  Front." 
Western  diplomatic  and  intelligence  officials  either  were  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  document  or  totally  discounted  it  and  consequently  were 
not  alerted  to  the  likelihood  of  an  armed  attack  of  North  Korean  Com- 
munist forces  against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  importance  of  reading 
with  care  the  Soviet  press  and  all  official  Soviet  publications  and  pro- 
nouncements, despite  their  arid  and  officious  character,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. One  never  knows  where  one  may  encounter  a  significant  piece 
of  information  which,  when  combined  with  other  knowledge,  will  alter 
previously  valid  conclusions. 
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Probably  the  only  way  to  determine  the  rise  or  gradual  eclipse  of  any 
prominent  figure  within  the  Soviet  ruling  circle  is  to  maintain  a  carefully 
prepared  and  constantly  revised  file  on  all  significant  Soviet  personnel  shifts 
within  the  Party  and  government  apparatuses.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
observe  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  proteges  and  ap- 
pointees of  men  within  the  Soviet  top  political  elite.  The  shifting  of  these 
several  hundred  secondary  and  tertiary  officials  can  probably  be  regarded  as 
a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  jockeying  taking  place  at  the  top  level,  if 
enough  is  known  about  each  of  these  persons— how  he  obtained  his  start  in 
the  system  and  to  whom  he  owes  allegiance.  This  kind  of  intelligence  re- 
search is  painstaking  and  involves  the  sifting  of  much  worthless  data— as  is 
the  case  in  almost  all  research  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union— but  it  is  the 
only  systematic  method  of  determining  what  is  probably  occurring  within 
the  inner  circle. 

Professional  Preparation  for  the 
Study  of  Soviet  Behavior 

The  time-consuming  nature  of  serious  study  of  the  Soviet  system  requires 
that  any  person  undertaking  such  work  devote  to  it  a  considerable  part  of 
his  professional  life.  Yet  this  condition,  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vantage since  it  permits  concentration  of  effort,  also  entails  the  very  real 
possibility  of  the  area  specialist's  becoming  too  strongly  attached  to  the 
particular  area  and  people  which  he  is  studying.  In  addition  to  emphasizing 
an  awareness  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  any  individual  observer  is 
basing  his  conclusions,  it  is  also  probably  desirable  to  know  how  and  why 
the  particular  writer  was  prompted  to  turn  his  attention  to  study  of  the 
area.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  there  have  been  scholars— primarily 
certain  historian-humanists— whose  observations  concerning  events  were 
obviously  colored  by  a  deep  sense  of  attachment  to  almost  all  things 
Russian. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  certain  scholars  of  this  persuasion  misinter- 
preted the  events  of  the  thirties  and  of  World  War  II— such  as  the  abolition 
of  abortions,  the  introduction  of  wage  differentials  and  the  piece-work 
system,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Comintern— as  indicating  abandonment 
of  world  revolution.  Possibly  this  can  be  explained  for  some  as  resulting 
from  the  wish  to  see  Eternal  Russia— with  which  they  were  well  acquainted 
and  to  which  they  were  attached— re-emerging  in  the  guise  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  Others,  in  consistently  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  Russia,  have 
often  chosen  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  under 
Soviet  rule;  they  have  assumed  that  to  be  a  Soviet  Union  area  specialist  it 
is  sufficient  to  be  a  "Russian  expert,"  whereas  in  fact  one  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  several  disciplines  and  of  at  least  the  other  Slavic  peoples,  as  well  as 
know  something  of  the  Far  East.  Too  often  Soviet  Union  area  specialists 
have  accepted  uncritically  the  assumptions  of  Russian  national  historiog- 
raphy, and  these  have  often  predetermined  the  results  of  their  studies. 
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The  Soviet  Union  without  Stalin 

Two  crucial  related  questions  which  have  concerned  all  serious  observers  of 
Soviet  affairs  since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953  are  the  problem  of 
the  succession  and  the  alternative  lines  of  development  along  which  the 
regime  may  evolve. 

The  preoccupation  with  the  question  of  the  succession  to  Stalin  can  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  collective  leadership 
must  sooner  or  later  attempt  to  acquire  the  charisma  which  Stalin  appar- 
ently possessed.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  collective  leadership  which 
inherited  Stalin's  mantle  must  fail  to  remain  united  because  that  which 
ruled  after  Lenin's  death  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Yet  precedent  may  not 
be  an  entirely  trustworthy  guide.  It  cannot,  for  example,  be  assumed  that 
the  Party  Secretariat  is  still  the  "classic"  means  of  obtaining  power  as  it  had 
been  for  Stalin  in  the  twenties. 

Indeed,  the  apparent  unpopularity  of  the  adjective  "Stalinist"  in  the 
Soviet  Union  following  Stalin's  death  would  indicate  that  any  successor 
he  might  have  could  not  rationalize  his  personal  dictatorship  by  proclaim- 
ing that  he  is  carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of  Stalin.  Here  again  precedent 
is  misleading  because  in  the  case  of  Stalin's  rise  to  power  Lenin  was  used 
as  a  symbol  of  legitimacy  and  Stalin  claimed  to  be  faithfully  fulfilling  his 
commandments  and  always  sought  to  justify  various  of  his  acts  by  citing 
quotations  from  Lenin.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Stalin's  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  repeat  this  performance  by  justifying  his  acts  by  means  of 
quotations  from  Stalin. 

The  arrest  of  Beria  within  four  months  following  the  proclamation  of  the 
collective  leadership  was  proof  of  its  unstable  nature  in  an  authoritarian 
regime,  but  it  also  served  as  a  warning  to  any  other  contender  that  he  must 
exercise  caution,  prepare  adequately  for  the  seizure  of  power,  and  not 
frighten  his  opponents  into  uniting  against  him.  Beria's  demise  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  deterrent  to  an  attempt  by  someone  else  to  obtain  absolute 
power  in  the  long  run. 

The  notion  that  the  post-Stalin  regime  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  preceded  it  is  one  which  gained  wide  currency  with  the  announce- 
ment of  certain  decisions  made  by  the  regime  headed  by  Premier  Georgi 
Malenkov.  Among  these  was  the  decision  to  move  the  government  oflEces 
and  residences  of  the  leaders  out  of  the  Kremlin.  An  amnesty  for  criminals, 
but  not  for  political  prisoners,  was  announced  on  March  28,  1953;  the 
Malenkov  regime  indicated  that  more  consumer  goods  would  be  made 
available;  the  position  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  most  numerous  of  the  non- 
Russian  peoples,  was  enhanced  as  a  result  of  Russia's  cession  of  the  Crimea 
to  Ukraine  in  February  1954;  the  ornate  uniforms  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
corps  were  discarded.  In  the  international  sphere  those  who  sought  signs 
of  a  change  in  the  Soviet  position  seized  upon  the  Soviet  decision  to  join 
UNESCO,  Moscow's  agreement  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary 
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General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  armistice  agreements  in  Korea  and 
Indo-China,  and  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  with  Tito's  Yugoslavia. 

These  measures  may  support  the  contention  that  Stalin's  heirs  wish  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  their  late  mentor  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
connection  it  is  impossible  to  evade  judgment  concerning  the  assumption 
that  the  post-Stalin  regime  is  or  is  not  Stalinism  without  Stalin.  The  ob- 
server must  come  to  some  conclusion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  regime 
headed  by  Malenkov  and  whether  or  not  it  represents  any  fundamental 
reformation  of  the  Soviet  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  arbitrariness  and  repressiveness  which 
characterized  Stalinism  as  a  system  of  rule  may  be  abandoned  ultimately 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Party  membership  and  in 
the  Soviet  elite.-  The  evidence  for  this  thesis  is  the  increasing  number  of 
highly  skilled  technicians  and  engineers  and  economic  administrators  in 
Soviet  society  and  their  growing  importance  in  the  Party  membership  and 
in  the  leadership  itself  in  the  persons  of  Maxim  Z.  Saburov,  chairman  of  the 
State  Planning  Commission,  and  Mikhail  G.  Pervukhin.  It  is  assumed  by 
the  advocates  of  this  thesis  that  these  men,  whose  training  and  whose  pro- 
fessional work  has  been  rationally  oriented  and  is  judged  in  terms  of  rational 
criteria,  will  ultimately  have  an  impact  upon  the  political  system  and  will 
cause  it  to  be  less  arbitrary.  It  is  even  suggested  by  some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  technocracy  thesis  that  a  kind  of  quasi-''constitutionalism"  may 
develop  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  this  thesis  is  based  on  a  very  large  if;  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  men  who  rose  to  power  under  Stalinism  (and  who  were  played  off 
against  each  other  by  Stalin )  will  somehow  divest  themselves  of  the  intense 
rivalry  and  jockeying  for  position  at  the  top  which  has  periodically  sent 
reverberations  through  the  ranks  of  the  Party  membership.  Another  factor 
which  will  determine  whether  or  not  this  technocratic  order  will  emerge  is 
the  use  which  will  be  made  of  the  police  organization  in  the  long  run  and 
the-  decision  to  retain  or  limit  the  huge  network  of  forced  labor  camps  and 
the  harsh  measures  which  have  been  employed  against  the  population. 

The  technocracy  thesis  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  view  that  the  monopoly 
position  of  the  Party  and  its  leadership  as  a  distinct  entity  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  constitutes  another  key  assumption  and  is  as  significant  as  the 
view  that  the  army  or  secret  police  are  capable  of  undertaking  actions  of 
which  the  Party  leadership  would  be  ignorant.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
the  Party  leadership  must  satisfy  or  appease  the  military  or  the  Soviet  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  elite'  in  certain  respects,  but  it  is  something  else 
to  say  that  these  groups  may  seize  power  and  replace  the  Party.  The  primacy 
of  the  Party  remains  the  central  feature  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  changes 
in  the  Party  membership  have  not  altered  this.  Yet  if  a  part  of  the  top 
Party  leadership  should  find  itself  in  the  position  of  requiring  the  support 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  course  of  an  intra-Party  struggle,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  would  obviously  be  increased  but  not  as  the  result  of  a 
direct  seizure  of  power. 
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Students  of  Soviet  affairs  can  identify  the  major  problems  with  which 
the  regime  must  cope.  They  can  fix  the  approximate  weights  to  be  assigned 
to  the  various  factors  which  will  determine  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for 
power.  However,  they  cannot  predict  the  precise  role  which  each  factor 
may  play  although  they  can  postulate  a  particular  chain  of  events  and  pre- 
pare a  developmental  construct  or  model  of  the  Soviet  system  on  this  basis. 

Lest  this  kind  of  endeavor  be  regarded  as  a  purely  academic  exercise,  let 
us  recall  that  any  attempt  to  develop  long-range  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  involves  precisely  this  kind  of  operation.  Time  and  again,  flat  state- 
ments have  been  made  regarding  the  development  of  the  Soviet  system 
along  particular  lines  and  have  subsequently  been  contradicted  by  events. 
For  example,  Lloyd  George  made  the  following  statement  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  10,  1920: 

We  have  failed  to  restore  Russia  to  sanity  by  force.  I  believe  we  can  save  her 
by  trade.  Commerce  has  a  sobering  influence  in  its  operations.  The  simplest  sums 
in  addition  and  subtraction  which  it  inculcates  soon  dispose  of  wild  theories.^ 

Lloyd  George  was  not  alone  in  regarding  Bolshevism  as  an  ephemeral  po- 
litical aberration,  and  he  should  not  be  singled  out  for  special  criticism  in 
this  respect.  Yet  his  statement,  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  events 
in  Anglo-Soviet  relations  which  followed  it,  serves  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
a  very  cautious  and  thorough  appraisal  of  the  various  factors  which  de- 
termine and  condition  Soviet  behavior. 


Weaknesses  of  Interpretation 

If  we  do  not  know  all  that  might  be  known  about  the  Soviet  Ujiion  it  may 
be  because  we  either  have  not  appropriated  adequate  resources  to  the  task 
or  cannot  obtain  all  of  the  data.  If  we  misinterpret  the  material  that  we  do 
have— and  it  is  not  so  minute  as  one  might  sometimes  think  it  to  be— then 
our  trouble  arises  from  working  with  faulty  assumptions  or  from  basing  our 
analyses  on  a  frame  of  reference  which  deliberately  excludes  certain  kinds 
of  available  information.  To  the  extent  that  these  errors  are  the  result  of 
the  unrecognized  and  undefined  predilections  of  the  observer,  they  should 
be  identified  as  such.  So  long  as  they  persist,  they  bear  witness  to  the  need 
for  a  healthy  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  the  Soviet  system, 
so  that  he  may  steer  a  course  between  a  complete  detachment  which  is 
unreal  and  an  involvement  which  can  be  fatal. 
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So  much  has  been  written  in  EngHsh  about  the  Soviet  Union  that  any  bibHog- 
raphy  must  be  highly  selective.  The  sources  included  here  generally  follow  the 
order  in  which  the  particular  subject  is  treated  in  the  body  of  the  study,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  them  for  illustrations  of  various  observations  and  comments 
offered  by  the  present  writer. 

The  most  detailed  bibliographies  on  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  prepared  by 
Philip  Grierson,  whose  Books  on  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1942  was  published  in 
London  in  1943,  and  by  Jurij  Lawrynenko  whose  Ulcraim'an  Communism  and 
Soviet  Russian  Policy  toward  the  Ukraine:  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  1917- 
1953  was  published  by  the  Research  Program  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  is  far  broader 
than  its  title  indicates.  The  best  one-volume  general  histories  of  Russia  are  those 
of  George  Vernadsky,  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  B.  H.  Sumner,  and  Sidney  Har- 
cave;  there  is  also  a  book  of  readings  edited  by  Warren  B.  Walsh. 

General  works  on  the  Soviet  system  are  Merle  Fainsod:  How  Russia  Is 
Ruled  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1953),  Julian  Towster:  Po- 
litical Power  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  igij-igz^j  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1948)  and  W.  W.  Kulski:  The  Soviet  Regime;  Communism  in  Practice  (Syra- 
cuse University  Press,  1954).  A  briefer  treatment  of  Soviet  government  by 
Towster  is  to  be  found  in  Taylor  Cole  (Ed.):  European  Political  Systems 
(New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1953)  together  with  a  survey  of  the  Soviet 
satellite  regimes  by  Cyril  E.  Black.  The  immediate  postwar  Soviet  system  is 
treated  in  "The  Soviet  Union  Since  World  War  II,"  Vol.  263  of  The  AnnaJs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (May  1949),  edited  by 
Philip  E.  Mosely.  Basic  documents  are  to  be  found  in  James  Meisel  and 
Edward  Kozera:  Materials  for  the  Study  oi  the  Soviet  System  (2nd  ed.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  George  Wahr  Publishing  Co.,  1953).  An  indispensable  source  is 
the  weekly  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  which  commenced  publication  in 
1949.  For  a  unique  kind  of  speculative  and  projective  study  which  also  contains 
much  substantive  material  see  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.:  Terror  and  Progress, 
USSR:  Some  Sources  oi  Change  and  Stability  in  the  Soviet  Dictatorship  (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1954). 

The  best  brief  general  survey  of  Communist  theory  is  that  of  R.  N.  Carew 
Hunt:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism  (2nd  ed.,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1951).  A  more  thorough  study  of  Bolshevism's  antecedents, 
especially  in  the  West,  is  Edmund  Wilson:  To  the  Finland  Station:  A  Study  in 
the  Writing  and  Acting  of  History  (Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1953).  For  an 
interpretive  work  see  Waldemar  Gurian:  Bolshevism;  An  Introduction  to 
Soviet  Communism  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1952) 
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as  well  as  Nicolas  Berdyaev's  incisive  chapter  "The  Contradictions  in  Marx- 
ism" in  his  The  Realm  oi  Spirit  and  the  Realm  of  Caesar  (New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1953)-  A  very  provocative  analysis  of  motivation  underlying  ad- 
herence to  Communist  ideology  is  provided  by  Jules  Monnerot:  The  Soci- 
ology oi  Communism  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1953)-  An  indispensable 
volume  to  an  understanding  of  the  personalities,  ideas,  and  practices  which 
shaped  the  Soviet  state  is  Bertram  D.  Wolfe:  Three  Who  Made  a  Revolu- 
tion (New  York,  Dial  Press,  1948). 

Studies  dealing  with  the  application  of  Soviet  ideology,  in  addition  to  the 
works  of  Nathan  Leites  listed  below  and  mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  include 
"Stalin  on  Revolution"  by  Historicus  (George  A.  Morgan)  in  Foreign 
Afiairs,  XXVII,  January  1949,  pp.  175-214,  and  ^Stalinist  Theory  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Policy"  by  Diplomaticus  in  The  Review  of  PoUtics,  XIV,  October 
1952,  pp.  468-483,  as  well  as  Gordon  W.  Millikan:  "The  Science  of  Soviet 
Politics:  Fravda  on  Hitler  in  1933,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXI,  April  1953,  pp.  472- 
485.  See  also  Raymond  L.  Garthoff:  "The  Concept  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Soviet  Policy-Making,"  World  PoUtics,  IV,  October  1951,  pp.  85-111.  For 
the  relationship  of  ideology  to  propaganda  see  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn:  The 
Soviet  Image  oi  the  United  States:  A  Study  in  Distortion  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1950).  For  a  searching  treatment  of  the  Varga  Controversy  see 
Barghoorn's  article,  "The  Varga  Discussion  and  Its  Significance,"  The  American 
Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  VII,  October  1948,  pp.  214-236.  See  also 
The  Soviet  Linguistic  Controversy  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1951)  a  volume  of  documents  translated  from  the  Soviet  press  by  John  V. 
MuRA,  Robert  M.  Hankin,  and  Fred  Holling.  A  useful  compilation  of 
certain  basic  ideological  documents  was  published  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Supplement  I  of  its  report.  The 
Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism:  One  Hundred  Years  of  Com- 
munism, 1848-1948  (Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1948). 
For  a  case  study  of  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  scholars  feel  compelled  to  com- 
press data  into  an  ideological  straitjacket  see  E.  Varga  and  L.  Mendelsohn 
(Eds.):  New  Data  ior  V.  I.  Lenin's  "Imperialism"  (New  York,  International 
J.  Publishers  Co.,  Inc.,  1940). 

A  general  work  treating  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  content  analysis  is 
Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Nathan  Leites,  et  al.:  The  Language  oi  Pohtics:  Studies 
,  in  Quantitative  Semantics  (New  York,  George  W.  Stewart,  Publisher,  Inc., 
1949)  which  has  two  papers  of  special  interest:  Chapter  10,  an  analysis  of  Soviet 
May  Day  slogans  from  1918  to  1943,  by  Sergius  Yakobson  and  Harold  Lass- 
well,  and  Chapter  11  by  Nathan  Leites,  "Interaction:  The  Third  Interna- 
tional on  Its  Change  of  Policy."  A  recent  symposium,  The  Threat  of  Soviet  Im- 
periahsm  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1954),  edited  by 
C.  Grove  Haines  contains  papers  by  George  A.  Morgan,  Mose  L.  Harvey, 
Frederick  C.  Barghoorn,  and  Cyril  E.  Black,  which  discuss  or  illustrate  the 
use  and  significance  of  the  ideological  determinant. 

For  an  excellent  brief  survey  of  the  concept  of  culture  see  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn:  "The  Study  of  Culture"  in  Daniel  Lerner  and  Harold  Lasswell 
t^  (Eds.) :  The  PoUcy  Sciences:  Recent  Developments  in  Scope  and  Method  (Stan- 
ford, Stanford  University  Press,  1951)  pp.  86-101.  Also  see  Clyde  Kluckhohn 
and  O.  H.  Mowrer:  "  'Culture  and  Personality':  A  Conceptual  Scheme," 
American  Anthropologist,  XLVI,  January-March   1944,  pp.  1-29;  as  well  as 
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Chapters  6  to  10  in  Kluckhohn's  popular  study,  Mirror  ioi  Man:  The  Relation 
of  Anthropology  to  Modern  Lite  (New  York,  Whittlesey  House,  1949)-  Some 
of  the  major  differences  in  outlook  and  method  between  various  prominent 
anthropologists  are  to  be  found  in  Sol  Tax  et  al.  (Eds.):  An  Appraisal  oi 
Anthropology  Today  (Chieago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953).  A  more^^^ 
integrated  evaluation  may  be  found  in  David  Bidney,  Theoretical  Anthropology 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1953).  For  certain  general  methodo- 
logical aspects  of  the  problem  see  Margaret  Mead  and  Rhoda  Metraux 
(Eds.):  The  Study  oi  Culture  at  a  Distance  (Chicago,  University  of  Chieago  l^ 
Press,  1953). 

The  swaddling  hypothesis  is  presented  in  some  detail  in  Geoffrey  Gorer 
and  John  Rickman:  The  People  of  Great  Russia:  A  Psychological  Study  (New 
York,  Chanticleer  Press,  Inc.,  1950).  For  a  brief  treatment  see  Geoffrey 
Gorer:  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Psychology  of  the  People  of  Great  Russia,"  The 
American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  VIII,  October  1949,  pp.  155-166. 
For  a  criticism  of  the  swaddling  hypothesis  see  Irving  Goldman:  "Psychiatric 
Interpretation  of  Russian  History:  A  Reply  to  Geoffrey  Gorer,"  The  American 
Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  IX,  October  1950,  pp.  1 51-161.  A  somewhat 
modified  statement  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  Margaret 
Mead:  "What  Makes  Soviet  Character?"  Natural  History,  LX,  September 
1951,  pp.  296  ff.  Mead  also  published  a  rejoinder  to  some  of  the  critics — "The 
Swaddling  Hypothesis:  Its  Reception,"  American  Anthropoiogist,  LVI,  June 
1954,  pp.  395-409.  See  also  the  results  of  a  pilot  study  of  the  Russian  psyche 
based  on  a  limited  interview  sample  prepared  by  the  British  psychiatrist  Henry 
V.  Dicks:  "Observations  on  Contemporary  Russian  Behavior,"  Human  Rela- 
tions, V,  1952,  pp.  111-175. 

The  two  best  studies  by  Berdyaev  dealing  with  the  Russian  character  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  had  on  the  Soviet  regime  are  his  The  Origin  of 
Russian  Communism  (London,  Geoffrey  Bles,  Ltd.,  1948)  and  The  Russian 
Idea,  which  was  first  pubhshed  in  Russian  in  Paris  in  1946  and  appeared  in  an 
English  translation  in  1948  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Berdyaev 
was  a  quite  unique  man,  and  his  works  are  permeated  with  contempt  for  the 
bourgeoisie  and  for  Western  materialism  and  capitalism,  but  the  brilliance  and 
the  profundity  of  his  reflections  on  the  origins  of  the  Soviet  regime  cannot  be 
denied.  Far  too  many  "Russian  experts"  have  conveniently  and  deliberately 
chosen  to  ignore  his  works.  Professor  George  P.  Fedotov's  essay,  "The  Rus- 
sian," was  published  in  an  abridged  English  translation  in  The  Russian  Review, 
XIII,  January  1954,  pp.  3-17;  the  Russian  text  of  the  essay  was  republished  in 
the  collection  of  his  writings  entitled  Novyi  Grad  (New  York,  Chekhov  Pub- 
lishing House,  1952)  pp.  59-88.  Of  interest,  probably  as  a  museum  piece,  is 
Pitirim  Sorokin:  Russia  and  the  United  States  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1944)  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  similarity 
and  the  "congeniality"  of  Americans  and  Russians. 

For  travelers'  accounts  of  Russia  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies see  Peter  Putnam  (Ed.) :  Seven  Britons  in  Jmperiai  Russia  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1952)  and  the  English  translation  of  the  Journals  of 
the  Marquis  de  Custine,  Journey  for  Our  Time,  edited  and  translated  by 
Phyllis  Penn  Kohler  (New  York,  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy,  1951). 

The  literature  on  the  new  Soviet  Russian  nationalism  and  the  messianism  of 
imperial  Russia  is  quite  extensive.  The  best  basic  works  for  background  purposes 
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are  V.  V.  Zenkovsky:  History  oi  Russian  Philosophy  (2  vol..  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1953)  in  an  authorized  translation  by  George  L. 
Kline;  and  Richard  Hare:  Pioneers  of  Russian  Social  Thought  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1951).  A  monograph,  Nicholas  V.  Riasanovsky: 
Russia  and  the  West  in  the  Teachings  oi  the  Slavophiles  (Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1952),  evaluates  Slavophilism  in  terms  of  its  tenets,  influence, 
and  critics.  A  study,  Stuart  R.  Tompkins:  The  Russian  Mind:  I.  From  Peter 
the  Great  through  the  Enlightenment  (Norman,  Okla.,  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press,  1953),  deals  with  certain  historical  antecedents  of  the  Russian 
character.  The  best  brief  summary  of  Dostoevsky's  messianic  thought  is  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  5  of  Hans  Kohn:  Prophets  and  Peoples  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1946).  The  messianic  writings  of  Dostoevsky  are  to  be  found 
in  his  Diary  oi  a  Writer  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1949)  translated 
and  annotated  by  Boris  Brasol.  See  also  John  C.  Fiske:  "Dostoevsky  and  the 
Soviet  Critics,  1947-1948,"  The  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review, 
IX,  February  1950,  pp.  42-56.  The  best  treatment  of  the  Soviet  use  of  Pan- 
Slavism,  as  well  as  its  Russian  and  non-Russian  historical  antecedents,  is  Hans 
Kohn:  Pan-Slavism:  Its  History  and  Ideology  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1953).  Certain  parallels  between  revolutionary  world  com- 
munism and  messianic  Russian  nationalism  are  advanced  in  Hans  Kohn: 
"The  Permanent  Mission,"  The  Review  oi  Politics,  X,  July  1948,  pp.  267-290. 
Also  compare  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn:  "Stalinism  and  the  Russian  Cultural 
Heritage,"  The  Review  oi  Politics,  XIV,  April  1952,  pp.  178-203,  with  John  S. 
Reshetar,  Jr.:  "National  Deviation  in  the  Soviet  Union,"  The  American  Slavic 
and  East  European  Review,  XII,  April  1953,  pp.  162-174.  The  best  single  work 
on  the  background  of  Soviet  nationality  policy  is  Walter  Kolarz:  Russia  and 
Her  Colonies  (New  York,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  1953)-  For  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  nature  of  Russian-Soviet  expansion  see  Waldemar  Gurian 
(Ed.):  Soviet  Imperialism:  Its  Origins  and  Tactics  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1953)  as  well  as  Philip  E.  Mosely:  "Aspects  of 
Russian  Expansion,"  The  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  VII, 
October  1948,  pp.  197-213.  Also  see  Michael  Pap:  "Soviet  DifEculties  in  the 
Ukraine,"  The  Review  oi  Politics,  XIV,  April  1952,  and  John  Armstrong: 
Ukrainian  Nationalism,  1939-1945  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1955),  as  well  as  the  forthcoming  study  by  Hryhory  Kostiuk,  The  Ukraine 
under  Stalin,  1930-1953:  A  Poh'tical  Analysis,  to  be  published  by  the  Research 
Program  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  influence  of  "Russianism"  on  Soviet  historiography  and  upon  the  regime 
itself  has  been  surveyed  in  Klaus  Mehnert:  WeJtrevolution  durch  Welt- 
geschichte,  which  was  published  in  an  English  translation  as  Stahn  versus  Marx; 
The  Stalinist  Historical  Doctrine  (London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1952). 
See  also  the  articles  by  B.  H.  Sumner  which  appeared  in  the  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review,  Vols.  XVI  and  XVII  (1938-1939),  as  well  as  Anatole  G. 
Mazour  and  Herman  E.  Bateman:  "Recent  Conflicts  in  Soviet  Historiog- 
raphy," The  Journal  oi  Modern  History,  XXIV,  March  1952,  pp.  65-68. 

The  reaction  thesis  which  purports  to  explain  Soviet  behavior  in  terms  of  the 
hostility  of  the  external  world  towards  the  Soviet  orbit  has  found  expression  in  a 
variety  of  works  ranging  from  the  scholarly  monograph  to  the  apologist's 
polemic.  The  thesis  is  implicit  in  much  of  William  A.  Williams:  American 
Russian  Relations,  ijSi-ig^j  (New  York,  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1952) 
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and  in  Frederick  L.  Schuman:  Soviet  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad  (New 
York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1946).  While  it  is  possible  to  question  certain  of 
the  interpretations  in  these  two  works,  it  must  be  said  that  both  contain  a 
wealth  of  material. 

The  literature  dealing  with  Soviet  capabilities  has  grown  considerably  since 
World  War  II,  but  includes  many  pedestrian  commentaries  by  journalists  and 
travelers  hardly  worthy  of  being  termed  analyses.  An  account  of  the  crucial  war- 
time period  is  to  be  found  in  General  Wladyslaw  Anders:  Hitler's  Defeat  in 
Russia  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1953).  Studies  dealing  with  Soviet  re- 
sources and  economic-military  capabilities  include:  Abram  Bergson  (Ed.): 
Soviet  Economic  Growth:  Conditions  and  Perspectives  (Evanston,  111.,  Row, 
Peterson  &  Company,  1955);  Harry  Schwartz:  Russia's  Soviet  Economy,  2nd 
ed.  (New  York,  Prentice  Hall,  1954);  Demitri  B.  Shimkin:  Minerals:  A  Key 
to  Soviet  Power  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  19153);  George  B. 
Cressey:  How  Strong  Is  Russia?  A  Geographical  Appraisal  (Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Syracuse  University  Press,  1954);  Naum  Jasny:  The  Socialized  Agriculture  ot 
the  USSR  (Stanford,  Calif.,  Stanford  University  Press,  1949);  and  Vladimir  P. 
TiMOSHENKO:  "Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Spotlight,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXII, 
January  1954,  pp.  244-258.  See  also  John  Turkevich:  "The  Progress  of  Soviet 
Science,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXII,  April  1954,  pp.  430-439. 

Some  notion  of  the  hiternal  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  Soviet  capabilities  can  be  obtained  from  Alex  Inkeles:  "Social 
Stratification  and  Mobility  in  the  Soviet  Union:  1940-1950,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  XV,  August  1950,  pp.  465-479;  Mark  G.  Field:  "Structured 
Strain  in  the  Role  of  the  Soviet  Physician,"  American  Journal  oi  Sociology, 
LVIII,  March  1953,  pp.  493-502;  and  Timothy  Sosnovy:  The  Housing  Prob- 
lem in  the  Soviet  Union  (New  York,  Research  Program  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  1954)  • 

The  following  titles  are  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  literature  which 
either  evaluates  certain  types  of  official  Soviet  source  materials  or  illustrates  the 
influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  source  upon  the  author's  conclusions.  Studies 
dealing  with  the  problems  encountered  in  attempting  to  use  Soviet  statistics 
include  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  November  1947  issue  (XXIX) 
of  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  (pp.  213-246);  of  special  interest  are  the 
articles  of  Alexander  Gerschenkron,  Paul  A.  Baran,  Abram  Bergson,  and 
Colin  Clark.  Also  useful  is  Naum  Jasny:  "Results  of  Soviet  Five- Year  Plans," 
in  Waldemar  Gurian  (Ed.):  The  Soviet  Union:  Background,  Ideology, 
Reality  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1951)  pp-  31-66, 
as  well  as  Janet  G.  Chapman:  "Real  Wages  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1928-1952," 
The  Review  oi  Economics  and  Statistics,  XXXVI,  May  1954,  pp.  134-156.  The 
conditions  which  encourage  falsification  of  Soviet  production  records  are  treated 
in  a  very  revealing  article  by  Joseph  S.  Berliner:  "The  Informal  Organization 
of  the  Soviet  Firm,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  oi  Economics,  LXVI,  August  1952, 
pp.  342-365.  An  important  commentary  on  Soviet  population  statistics  and  their 
use  by  Western  scholars  is  the  essay  by  Basilius  Martschenko:  Soviet  Popu- 
lation Trends,  1926-1939,  published  in  Russian  as  No.  35  in  the  Mimeographed 
Series  of  the  Research  Program  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  1953. 

Two  of  the  best  studies  dealing  with  the  Soviet  writers  are  Gleb  Struve: 
Soviet  Russian  Literature,  1917-1950  (Norman,  Okla.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1951 )  and  Ernest  J.  Simmons  (Ed.) :  Through  the  Glass  oi  Soviet  Liter- 
ature: Views  oi  Russian  Society  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1953)- 
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The  ideological  crackdown  as  it  aflfected  literature  and  other  fields  has  been  treated 
extensively  in  George  S.  Counts  and  Nucia  Lodge:  The  Country  oi  the  Blind: 
The  Soviet  System  of  Mind  Control  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1949) .  An 
invaluable  study  which  has  not  received  adequate  attention  is  Juki  Jelagin: 
Taming  of  the  Aits  (New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  a  personal 
account  by  a  former  Soviet  musician.  Another  use  to  which  Soviet  literature  can 
be  put,  in  addition  to  the  purely  literary,  is  illustrated  in  Alexander  Gerschen- 
kron:  "A  Neglected  Source  of  Economic  Information  on  Soviet  Russia,"  The 
American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  IX,  February  1950,  pp.  1-19. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  the  legal  approach  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  writings  of  Harold  J.  Berman  and  John  N.  Hazard.  Of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  this  approach  is  Hazard's  Law  and  Social  Change 
in  the  USSR  (London,  Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1953)  which  makes  available  and 
interprets  much  valuable  case  material  from  the  Soviet  courts.  See  also  Boris  A. 
Konstantinovsky:  Soviet  Law  in  Action:  The  Recollected  Cases  of  a  Soviet 
Lawyer  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1953).  The  most  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  Soviet  law  is  Vladimir  Gsovski:  Soviet  Civil  Law  (2  vols., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  1948-1949). 

Representative  studies  which  have  been  based  on  data  obtained  from  Soviet 
refugees  and  defectors  include  Merle  Fainsod:  "Controls  and  Tensions  in  the 
Soviet  System,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XLIV,  June  1950,  pp.  266- 
282,  as  well  as  the  articles  by  Joseph  Berliner  and  Mark  G.  Field  cited  above. 
John  Armstrong's  study  of  Ukrainian  Nationalism  in  the  war-time  period 
and  George  Fischer:  Soviet  Opposition  to  Stalin  in  World  War  11:  A  Case 
Study  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1952)  contain  much  material  ob- 
tained through  interviews  with  participants.  An  extensive  list  of  research  papers 
and  works  of  refugee  scholars  has  been  published  by  the  Research  Program  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  functioned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
East  European  Fund.  The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  History  and  Culture  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  a  refugee-staffed  organization  with  headquarters  in  Munich,  has 
published  some  useful  studies  in  Russian  and  in  English.  A  series  of  protocols 
of  interviews  with  defectors  has  been  published  by  the  External  Research  Staff 
of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  others 
are  available  in  the  files  of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard  University. 
Other  literature  by  defectors  includes  Alexander  Orlov:  The  Secret  History 
of  Stalin's  Crimes  (New  York,  Random  House,  1953);  Walter  G.  Krivitsky: 
In  Stalin's  Secret  Service  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1939);  A.  Avtor- 
KHANOv:  The  Reign  of  Stalin  (London,  Bodley  Head,  Ltd.,  1953)  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Victor  Kravchenko  and  Igor  Gouzenko's  The  Fall  of  a  Titan 
(New  York,  Norton,  1954). 

The  bizarre  side  of  the  Soviet  system  is  well  illustrated  in  the  works  of 
F.  Beck  and  W.  Godin:  Russian  Purge  and  the  Extraction  of  Confession  (New 
York,  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1951);  Alexander  Weissberg:  The  Accused 
(New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1951);  Margaret  E.  Buber:  Under 
Two  Dictators  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1951);  Elinor  Lipper:  Eleven 
Years  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1951);  and 
Nathan  Leites  and  Elsa  Bernaut:  Ritual  of  Liquidation;  The  Case  of  the 
Moscow  Trials  (Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1954). 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  Soviet  Union  area  specialist  can  un- 
wittingly stumble  can  be  spotted  from  a  reading  of  Samuel  N.  Harper:  The 
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Russia  I  Believe  In  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1945)  as  well  as 
from  Sir  Bernard  Pares:  A  Wandering  Student  (Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse 
University  Press,  1948)  and  his  Russia  and  the  Peace  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1944). 
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